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The Truth About Money 


VARONEY is the life blood of industry and 
vA commerce. The countries of central 

 Furope with enormous natural re- 
sources and man power are demoralized, de- 
graded, almost helpless and appealing to 
America for aid, largely because of a lack of 
a stable currency medium. 

Metallic money or paper based on a proper 
metallic reserve will command public con- 
fidence. Fiat money never has and never will 
command public confidence to a greater extent 
than the credit rating of its issuer, based upon 
its metallic reserves. 

The restoration of silver in the monetary 
systems of central Europe should be sub- 
stituted for alms. 

An active mint means business stability 
an active currency printing press means busi- 
ness demoralization. 
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Are You 


Interested 
in Bringing 


About 


Entrance to 
Suile of Offices 


Congress 


First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the 
highest utilization and the prevention of waste of mineral 
resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against 
fraud and misrepresentation; the stimulation of invest- 


‘ment in real mining and to demonstrate that mining is a 
business and not a gamble. 


Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining 
operations carried on under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and 
investigation as will solve those problems of production, 
treatment and transportation which are essential to the 
highest development of the Mining Industry. 


Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying 
the coal industry. 


Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner 
and operator through the settlement of disputes by the 
economical rule of reason, rather than by the wasteful 
method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every pos- 
sible way those conditions which make for just, considerate 
and helpful employers and loyal workmen. 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


is a voluntary association supported by the fees and dues of its members 


MUNSEY BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


|| The American Mining 
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LUNGS 


IFE is as long as the lungs are strong and the strength of a 
miner’s lungs depends very largely upon the kind of stoper 
e operates. 


IN the new Waugh 73-W super-stoper, water under pressure is 
sprayed into the hole, effectually preventing the formation of all 
dust and thus safeguarding the miner’s health and life. Aside 
from this feature, the 73-W is a harder-hitting, faster-moving, 


longer-lived machine which no modern mine can afford not to 
have. 


May we send you a 73-W booklet? Just write the nearest Waugh 
branch office for one today. 


© 


Denver, Colorado 
Rock Drills, Drill Steel Sharpeners, Hole Punchers, Portable Hoists 


San Francisco El Paso Joplin Lima New York City Melbourne 
Scranton Seattle Wallace Santiago Houghton Mexico City 
St. Louis Salt Lake City Birmingham Duluth Butte Pottsville Tokyo 


Canadian Rock Drill Company. Limited 


Sole Agents in Canada 


Toronto Cobalt 


Nelson Vancouver 


The Denver Rock Drill & Machinery Company, Ltd. 


Sole Agents in South Africa 


Southern Life Building 
Tr I, South Africa 
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Aero Brand 
Cyanide 


In every mining country in the world Aero 
Brand Cyanide is being used for the extraction 
of gold and silver ores. 


The consumption of Aero Brand for this pur- 
pose exceeds that of all other cyanides com- 
bined. 


A record of this kind, achieved in less than 
six years, must rest upon fundamental realities. 


Aero Brand Cyanide does the work that it is 
intended to do, efficiently and at the lowest 
cost. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
511 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


709-717 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Chemicals for the Mining Industry 


SODIUM CYANIDE 96-98% 


CYANOGEN CONTENT 51-52% 


ZINC DUST 


HIGH PRECIPITATING EFFICIENCY GRADE 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


60-627, CONCENTRATED FUSED 


HYPOSULPHITE OF SODA 


CHLORIDE OF LIME 


and other Chemicals 
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SIVYER JS} CASTINGS 
DEPENDABLE 


Send Blue Prints 


If certain parts of your product— 
which are now either cast or ham- 
mer-forged and welded—ought to 
be more effectively safeguarded 
against failure in service, send us 
your blue prints with an explana- 
tion of your difficulties. We will 
be glad to study the problems in- 
volved and recommend possible 
solutions without obligation on 
your part. 


If some of your planing and boring 
tools require an unusual amount of 
grinding and replacement, it may 
be that there are sand and slag on 
the surface of some of the castings 
now used. Tool: are keen inspect- 
ors of castings and originate many 
of the orders that come to Sivyer 
from more than a thousand miles 
away. If your usual sources of sup- 
ply seem unable to get rid of the 
trouble, send us your blue prints of 
the parts in question, together with 
details about your difficulties. With- 
out obligation on your part we will 
study the problems of molding 
practice involved and suggest meth- 
ods for producing castings with 
uniformly good machining quality. 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 


against Failure in Service 


AN exceptionally successful manufacturer 
of mining machinery works always on 
the principle that materials are quite as im- 
portant as design. He believes that break- 
downs underground are so much more costly 
and troublesome than failures above ground 
that only the best metal obtainable can ever 
be considered good enough. To assure the 
durability, economy and efficiency of his 
product, he uses castings of Sivyer Electric 
Steel for critical parts. Other builders of min- 
ing machinery use Sivyer Electric Steel and 
Sivyer Electric Alloys for similar reasons, and 
also because they have found that with them 
they can reduce machining time in some 
cases as much as an hour per casting. 


' Bracket casting for Automatic 
Mechanical Shoveling Machine, made 
of Sivyer High Carbon Electric Steel 


Safeguarding Mining Machinery 


SIVYVER STEEL 


SIVYER STEEL CASTING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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MANGANESE 
ZINC 
MAGNESITE 
BISMUTH 
POTASH 
CADMIUM 
MOLYBDENUM 
BARYTES 
MONAZITE 
LEAD 
PYRITES 
FLUORSPAR 
TUNGSTEN 
GRAPHITE 
CHROMITE 
ANTIMONY 


QUICKSILVER THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
ARSENIC 
MICA 

ASBESTOS 


THE DIVISION OF MINERAL TARIFFS 


Specializes in the problems surrounding the produc- 
tion of these minerals. It presents to the Congress of 
the United States facts upon which are based the 
arguments for a protective tariff. 


The services of this Division—through its Chief— 
Herbert Wilson Smith, are at the disposal of producers 
and those interested in the development of these in- 
dustries. 


Information upon any phase of the Division’s work 
gladly given. Address all communications 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
THE DIVISION OF MINERAL TARIFFS 


MUNSEY BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Paradoxical Facts 


Even to many engineers, the statement 
may seem paradoxical, that one of the 
cheapest things in a pipe system is the 
pipe itself. Of course, the engineer im- 
mediately recognizes the fact, but the 
corroborating figures showing analyses 
of the main items of cost in different 
pipe systems are, nevertheless, interest- 
ing to him. 


Byers Bulletin No. 38 is devoted to such 
analyses—throwing light on the subject 
of installation cost of pipe. It also con- 
tains estimates of replacement cost 
covering the same pipe systems, which 


reflect the poor economy of using pipe 
cheaper and less rust resisting than 
genuine wrought iron for service where 
corrosion has to be reckoned with. 


Among such services may be mentioned 
hot and cold water supply, mine drainage, 
steam drips, drains, and return lines, 
boiler blow-offs, soot blowers, condensers, 
compressed air, and many others. 


Copy of Bulletin No. 38 will be sent 
free on request 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Established 1864 


Philadelphia 
Houston 


New York Boston 
Chicago Tulsa 


Cleveland 
Los Angeles 


BYERS PIPE 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 


Look for the Name and ear rolled in every length 


System (Valves, Fite; 

ex 
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At Your Service 


F YOU have business in Washington with any of the Govern- 
ment Departments, the American Mining Congress will be 
glad to serve its active members without charge, in any way con- 
sistent with its purposes, either in obtaining information, secur- 
ing public documents, in advising as to the progress of legislation 
or in the consideration of complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organization of service. 
Write us how we may serve you. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


MUNSEY BUILDING WASHINGTON 
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ENGINEERS 
Think This Over 


Mr. Golden says: “Don’t be content with Pop 
Safety Valves. In the event of a ruptured boiler tube 
or steam pipe they are useless to control the rush 
of steam from all your boilers through the break. 
Think of the chance you take in not preventing 
this possibility.” 


The big iron and steel plants, realizing the 
importance of protection against this danger of 
shutdown and disaster, have installed. 


CHARLES &. GULDEN 
President and General Manager 


4100 GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


Life and Property Insurance Valves 


‘“ " e *4° 1. Automatically cut out a boiler the instant 5. Positively prevent backflow of steam 
Every Valve with a Positive that a tube ruptures or other internal break into a cold boiler. 
9 occurs. 6. Can be closed by hand, like ordinary 
Guarantee 2. Automatically cut off the steam flow 


: stop valve, and arranged with “combination 
from every boiler the instant that a steam feature” to open valve like regular gate or 
pipe bursts. globe valve. 


“Hosts of References” 3. Automatically equalize the pressure be- 7. Can be tested in service from the boiler 


tween all boilers. room floor. 


. ‘. Automatically cut in a boiler, making 8. Double oan Dash Pot that cushions 
‘“ ” i ts d t inaccurate steam gage in opening a ing. 
Double Extra Heavy Valves 
por 


Cannot pound, spin, stick or chatter. 


“No Shut-Down When a Tube Bursts” 


Golden - GOLDEN-ANDERSON GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
omatic Cush- . 
Altitude Fl 
sure Regulating Controlling mt oat Valves 
Valves | 
Valves HTT Will posi 
Will establish Three ways of 
dositively steady closing : 
ceduced water automat- between 
pressure. ically two fixed 
Easily adjusted by water, heirhts 
from the outside. electric- Castanea 
Fitted with pat- ally | against 
-nted safety pis- from poy 
on to remove distant Fitted 
langer high with 
pressure rom an y 
low hand. 
pressure to Angle 
Cushioned by 30 in. Globe up 
to 80 in. to 24 in.” 
ing. Sizes to 80 in. NO FLOATS OR FIXTURES 
GOLDEN-ANDERSON GOLDEN-ANDERSON GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


Patent Cushioned Water Service Valves 


1. These valves 
are especially de- 
signed for fire 
protection to 
quickly build up 
full water pres- 
sure. 
2. Can be opened 
and closed in- 
stantly from 
distant points by 
electricity. 

3. Current is on 
only a few sec- 
onds thereby 
preventing waste. 
‘4. Can be fitted 
with either d. c. 
or a. c. solenoid. 
Perfectly 


cushioned by wa- 
ter and air. 


Positively no 
metal-to-metal 
seating. 

6. Can be closed 
by hand. 


Pat. Cushioned Combine Throtte 


and Automatic Engine Stop Valves 33 


1—Can be oper- 
ated by electric- 
ity from distant 
points, insuring 
instant checking 
of steam to run- 
away engine, or 
any part of the 
entire plant pip- 
ing system. 


2—Equipped with 
double Corliss 
Dash Pots. No 
chattering, 
pounding or 
sticking is pos- 
sible. 


3—Double extra 
heavy construc- 
tion; occupy 
minimum head 
room. 


‘—Sizes up to 
20 inches. 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co., 1304 Fulton 


Patent Autoriatic 


Double Cushioned 
Check Valves 


Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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electrical, rope, airplane, piano, pipe- 
organ, flat wire (strip steel) hoops, 


bale-ties, tacks, nails, barbed wire, 


concrete reinforcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel 
posts, steel gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, 
auto-towing cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires, 


for manufacturing, screw stock. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


NewY ork Engineering Company 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Gold and Tin Placer 


Engineering and Equipment 


“EMPIRE” | PLACER 
Gold and Tin Dredges : Mining | Equipment 
“EMPIRE” Se SLUICES, RIFFLES, PIPE 


LINES, GIANTS 


Our factory, located at tidewater at Yonkers, N, Y., is most favorably located for export ship- 
ments by water as well as for domestic shipments via New York Central lines, and is within easy 
access of the raw materials markets. Our manufacturing facilities, coupled with our experience 
in placer fields the world over, enables us to render a service that is a guarantee of satisfaction 


WRITE FOR THE CATALOGS 


Prospecting Drills 


Office 


NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 


New York 
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9745B 
Th Records Prove Worth of Leyner-Ingersoll Drifters 
| Ingersoll-Rand Company Consult repair part cost sheets, also consult 
| manufactures all types figures showing the footage drilled by “Leyner- 
of rock drilling and Ingersoll” Drifters. 
accessory equipment Notice how low is the upkeep cost per foot of 
ackhamers holes drilled. 
Stopehamers These records will prove that “Leyner- 
rifters Ingersolls” stay underground on the job doing sat- 
Drill Sharpeners isfactory work. 
Oil Furnaces Results are what count with you. 
Compressors These records form the best basis for your 
umps future drill specifications. After a careful analy- 
and sis you will always specify “Leyner-Ingersolls.” 
' Ask the drill operator. Talk to the drill 


“Doctor,” consult the records, and 
Request Bulletin No. 4038. 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY, 11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Ing ersoll-Rand. 
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LI DGERWOOD MIN NE HOISTS © 


STEAM — ELECTRIC 


For Every Mine Service 


Illustration shows a newly de- 
signed band friction hoist of 
medium size. 


This hoist is proving very suc- 
cessful in operation. 


It is built to the usual Lidger- 
, wood standard quality of design, 
workmanship and material, in- 
suring a smooth running, well 
balanced hoist. 


SPEED STRENGTH SAFE TY 


WITH ECONOMY IN OPERATION 


Requests for catalog invited 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. 96 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago Detroit Seattle Los Angeles Cleveland Charleston, W. Va. London, England 
Sao Paulo, Brazil Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Apartado, 813, Mexico, D. F. 


Result of Experience 
and 


Careful Design 
6-5' x 10! 


Motor Driven 


Rod Mills 


furnished 


Homestake Mining Co. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
PROOUCTS 
Electrical Machinery oe 
Steam Turbines 

Steam Engines 


ALLIS-cHaLmers ff 
PRODUCTS 
Tay Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
= Power Transmission Machinery 
Turbines MANUFACTURING COMPANY cod 
Crushing and Cement 


Air Co! s- Air Brak 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 


Agricultural Machinery 
Condensers 
District Offices in All Leading Cities. NR” 
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Universal Shortwall on a Running Cut in a Wide Room 


For Lower Costs— 


THE UNIVERSAL CONTROL SHORTWALL 


The performance of the Universal Control Shortwall has brought out Write for this: 
many notable things about this new coal cutter. One thing is its low rite for this: 
maintenance cost. 


Analyzing the Universal Control you are quick to discover the reason. 
It is evident that everything which the earlier Goodman Shortwalls did 
may be done by the Universal Control—and done more easily, smoothly 
and quickly. 


Power on both rope drums has increased its flexibility and has added 
speed. 


What is more, the variable speed control, which automatically regulates 
the high and low speeds of both rope drums, assures smoothness and 
exact adaptability to conditions. 


If you are looking for ways 
to reduce your operating costs 
The combination of speed and smoothness in cutting enables the Uni- write for our new S6-page 


I . book. It will be sent free. 
versal Control to do increased work with less effort 


and that means 
reduced maintenance costs. 


“Send Book 222-M” 
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Leschen Wire Ropes 
___ ~Aerial Wire Rope Ira 
Are’ Dependable, af ‘all “Tiites~Even Unde 


n business since 1857 | 


eschen &Sons 
“Rope Company 
St. Mo. 


NimgYork, Chicagaes  Denver,. San Francisco 


ACCURATE WEIGHTS 


May Mean the Difference Between 
Profit and Loss 


No weighing device has ever proved more satisfactory than the old-fashioned beam scale 
when time can be taken by a reliable and skilled man to bring it to a perfect balance. 
But time is not always available, nor is the nan in charge of weighing always reliable 
and skilled. And the weigher can make mistakes detrimental to your interests as well 
as against the miners. 


The Streeter-Amet Automatic Weight Recorder removes all possibility of error in weigh- 
ing by eliminating the human element from the weighing operation and by automati- 
cally printing on a paper tape the weight of each load passing over the scale. 


With platform scales of proper length, cars need not be stopped, but can be accurately 
weighed while moving at a speed of three to four miles per hour. 


Where weighing is done in hopper ur weigh-pan the recorder can take care of the loads 
as fast as cars are brought up. 


Send for catalogues and data on representative installations 


STREETER-AMET WEIGHING AND RECORDING COMPANY 


4101-4105 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 
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The Great Wall of China 


To stop the inroads of the barbarians of Northern 


China, Chin Huang-Ti in 214 B.C. began build- Explosives have been one of the principal factors 
ing the Great Wall of China. 


in reducing the stupendous production costs of by- 
Brawn was nearly the only force athiscommand gone ages, but the necessity for eliminating waste 


to accomplish this-enormous task. He gathered has become so urgent that even dynamite, per- 
together an army of 300,000 men and setthem at haps the greatest labor-saving invention of all 
laboriously hewing out the stone for the faces of history, must now be scientifically selected. It is 
the wall and gathering rubble to fill in the inside. possible to reduce blasting costs with Hercules 


miner, these two factors are of great importance. 


; ‘ : Special No. 1 on work for which it i ited. 
Generation after generation of Chinamen toiled **°- for suited 
yn the structure. Another dynasty arose and This explosive contains about % more cartridges 
per case than ordinary dynamite and usually re- 
continued the work. Even as they labored, they sc ; : 
- places 40% dynamite, cartridge for cartridge, ata 
were often called upon to repulse the attack of £75 07 sities 
; saving of 25% or more in blasting costs. 
some hostile horde. The Great Wall still stands, - 7 = 
one of the most remarkable achievements of hue Our booklets, Volume vs Weight” and “Elimi- 
man strength and persistence nating Waste in Blasting,” tell why Hercules Spe- 
an s gth 2 | 
cial No. 1 and Special No. 2 are so economical. 
The cost of time and labor was immaterial tothe Write to our Advertising Department, 934 King 
Chinese Emperor, Chin Huang-Ti, but to the Street, Wilmington, Delaware, for free copies of 
modern road builder, contractor, quarryman or these booklets. 


MERCULES 


POWDER COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Hazleton, Pa. Louisville, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. | Huntington, W. Va. New York City Pottsville, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. Joplin, Mo. Norristown, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Los Angeles, Calif. Pittsburg, Kan. Wilmington, Del. 
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United Metals Selling Company _ 


25 Broadway, New York 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & B M Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS & MA Brands 
Pig ~—«d International (I. L.R.Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 


Highest Grade and Purity 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium, Copper Sulphate 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


55 CONGRESS STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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Quiet Clean — Smooth Running 


More Durable — Bettér Arrangement, 


Electric Hoists Working Over Acid, Steam and Vapors must 
have Reliable Drives, which do not Deteriorate while Standing 


Communicate with our users as to the results of our service 


MORSE\CHAIN Go. ITHACA, NY. a » 
Address Nearest Office / 


-MD. ton. Bide 
BOSTON MASS. TMi Street. 
CHARLOTTE, NC. ‘404 Commercial Bank Bid 


4 
CHICAGO, ILL) § Merchants L.& T. Bids 


CLEVELAND, OH Wwineers , Bids. 
DETROIT, H. Cor. 8th. and Abbett Sts. 
KANSAS CIpY, MO. fi Bldg. ing Co. 
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PHIL, _ Fuller 
TTSBURGH, PA. Westinghouse Bid | 
CAL. Monadnock. Bidg, 
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Something | : 

Happens 

Every | 
Day 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


The coal, the iron, the lead : 
—the whole mineral indus- 
try—may unexpectedly be 
subject to ‘investigation. 


4 The Daily 
Information 
SERVICE 
of 
THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Keeps mining men quickly, authentically, 
and thoroughly advised of happenings of 
mining interest in the National Capital, 
whether they be Congressional action, 
inter-departmental activities. 


Full information gladly sent on request. Address: 


$41 MUNSEY BUILDING, ~ WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A Three-Fold Service 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Denver, Colo. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Scranton, Pa 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, 


Du Pont Products Exhibit, 


Atlantic City, N. J 


HROUGH the past fifty years great prog- 
ress has been made in the development of 
efficient and economical explosives. And in 


practically every case the du Pont Chemical 
Engineer has been the pioneer. 


A staff of three hundred chemical engineers in the 
du Pont Laboratories—by painstaking research, 
study and experiment—are anticipating the needs of 
Industry for safer and more economical explosives. 
In the du Pont Laboratories, Low-Freezing Dyna- 
mites—eliminating the thawing hazard—were first 
originated and developed to their present highly 
efficient state. 


In 1907 a Low-Freezing Ammonia Dynamite was in- 
troduced. What it has thus far saved in lives and 
money is inestimable. 


Du Pont Explosives Service is three-fold. It assures 
you, first, of the rigid maintenance of du Pont qual- 
ity—second, the counsel of a staff of practical explo- 
sive experts to work out your own particular prob- 
lems—third, system of manufacture and distribu- 
tion that guarantees quick delivery. 


Put your explosives problems up to du Pont. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Explosives Department 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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“A ten-ton steam roller 
didn’t even dent the shovel” 


CONTRACTOR down in North Carolina* requested a 

sample of the H. K. Wood’s Mo-lyb-den-um Steel Shovel. 
He specified no particular type. So a sample of the regular rail- 
road shovel was sent to him. 


This shovel was not suited to his needs. He was building 
asphalt roads, and wanted a shovel with a flatter blade that 
would scatter the asphalt. 


So he tried to flatten the blade of the shovel that was sent 
him. First, he used a hammer, but could make no impression 
on it. Then he placed that shovel upside-down on a concrete 
roadway, and had a ten-ton steam roller pass over it four times 
with no apparent effect. 


He then requested that ‘‘a special flat shovel be made up to 
meet his requirements, as it was impossible to change or damage 
a finished Mo-lyb-den-um Shovel.’’ 


Comparative tests have proved Wood’s Mo-lyb-den-um Steel 
Shovels to be two to six times stronger than any other shovels 
made. They are also far lighter for a given strength. 


Write today for folder showing the application of Wood's 
Mo-lyb-den-um Steel Shovels to all mining needs. 


THE WOOD SHOVEL AND TOOL COMPANY 
Piqua, Ohio 


Name on request 


Wood's Mo-lyb-den- um, Shovels 
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ARBITRATION 

HE PRINCIPLE of requiring that all disputes 

which affect the public interest or which interfere 

with the publie peace shall be submitted to some 
unbiased and regularly constituted agency for decision 
is a fundamental basis of government. The chief pur- 
pose of a government is to protect its citizens as a whole 
against dangers from the outside and protect each of 
its citizens in his rights as against his neighbor. 

Disputes naturally arise between individuals as to 
their respective rights and privileges. Government es- 
tablishes courts to which those who believe their rights 
are infringed may appeal for redress. Not only are 
courts established for the purpose of permitting the right 
to appeal thereto when individual rights have been tres- 
passed upon but the law permits no other method of de- 
termination excepting agreement of the parties. 

In the general development of our affairs a certain 
class of contestants have undertaken to settle their dis- 
putes out of court and gradually the contention has been 
developed that certain disputes are not subject to the 
rule of the court, not matters of compulsory arbitration. 

When organized capital was sufficiently strong to dic- 
tate in disputed questions it stood firmly against any 
law requiring compulsory arbitration. This attitude 
was unfair and justified organized labor in so equipping 
itself as to be able to win in its contest with organized 
eapital. 

Were only the parties to such contests involved MIn1nG 
CoNGREssS JOURNAL would say, well and good, and that 
organized labor having so strengthened its own influence 
as to be able to dictate, that its right to do so was equally 
as good as the right of organized capital had been when 
it was able to win by foree. Unfortunately, however, 
there is a public interest which is greater than the inter- 
est of either organized labor or organized capital. While 
it is true that the direct results of a strike or lock-out are 
first felt by the parties to such a contest, always indi- 
rectly and frequently directly, the public at large is 
damaged even more greatly than the parties to such con- 
tention. 

That third element—the public—has rights which are 
equally sacred and equally entitled to consideration— 
that party which is prohibited from taking the law into 
its own hands has a right to insist that all other parties 
shall be required to abide by similar rules. It may well 
be stated by organized labor that organized capital hav- 
ing lost the power to exercise control that it has no right 
now to complain and that he who employs the sword 
should perish by the sword. 

The great public interest, the interest of our govern- 
ment and the ultimate interest of every constituent part 
thereof requires that force shall not be employed by dis- 


putants but that all shall be required to submit to the 
orderly determination of their disputes by agencies 
which are a part of the government. 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 

HE GOVERNMENT of the United States does 

many things well. In nearly all of those responsi- 

bilities which were placed upon government by 
the Constitution, its average performance is satisfactory. 
The Constitution never planned the government to be 
a business agency, but anticipated that its citizens should 
conduct the business, hampered only in such ways as was 
necessary to protect the rights of others. It maintained 
its general control over highways because these were 
interstate business facilities and this control was to be 
exercised only so far as it was necessary to permit its 
citizens to do business over those roads without dis- 
crimination. It was never planned that the government 
should operate railroads. Had this been intended the 
government would have provided for executive manage- 
ment. Not only was it not intended that the government 
should enter into business transactions, but this plan 
has been definitely proved to be wise by every excursion 
whieh the government has made into business operation. 
According to the Railway Age, the cost to the govern- 
ment of its attempt to operate the railroads during the 
twenty-six months of governmental operation was 
$1,141,520,452. The first six months of private opera- 
tion, during which the government guaranteed against 
a deficit, because of the bad condition in which the rail- 
roads were turned back to the private owners, another 
deficit was created amounting to $536,000,000, making a 
total deficit due to government control of $1,677,520,452. 
In other words, the deficit for the twenty-six months’ 
period of governmental operation will be about 
$44,000,000 monthly, while the guarantee of the stand- 
ard return during this period of thirty-two months will 
make a deficit of practically $52,000,000 monthly. Before 
the war, a continuous conflict was in progress to require 
the railroads to accept lower rates for transportation 
service because of the belief that their profits were too 
large. During the war, with a largely increased business, 
a largely inereased freight rate and conditions under 
which the profits would have been enormous if efficiently 
managed, the railroad transportation service of the 
country created a deficit which amounts in round num- 
bers to practically one-half of all taxes paid to the federal 
government during any one year. This deficit—a burden 
upon the taxpayers of the country—amounted to prae- 
tically three quarters of a billion dollars annually dur- 
ing that period, a period during which because of the 
enormous traffic, the increased business available for the 
railroads, ought to have earned for those railroads an 
enormous profit. This reeord should stand as a final 
argument against the government operation of railroads. 
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THE DISGRACE OF ORGANIZED LABOR 

T NO TIME has there been any reasonable belief 

that the men guilty of the horrible crime at Her- 

rin, Ill., would be convicted nor is it surprising 

that there was a unanimous verdict of the jury. In the 
face of all the circumstances surrounding this crime, it 
would require an extremely courageous man to stand out 
against the local conviction that plain murder is alto- 
gether too good for either scabs or those who are not 
willing to violate their oaths as jurymen to protect 
organized labor. Almost certain punishment would 
have come to any juryman who had stood for a different 
verdict. The Government of the United States will fall 
far short of its duty if it permits the continuation of a 
state government so impotent that it is unable to punish 
so dastardly a crime. Twenty-one persons whose chief 
crime consisted in an effort to earn a living at honest 
work, were brutally murdered in broad daylight by a 
mob consisting of the larger part of the people living in 
that community. This wholesale crime is to go entirely 
unpunished because a majority of the citizens of that 
community believe that the demands of organized labor 
should be superior to the rights of other citizens, superior 
to the law and superior to the government. And in the 
face of this horrible situation comes the attorney for 
the United Mine Workers of America with the astound- 
ingly audacious statement: ‘“‘It was the only righteous 
verdict which could have been rendered, and it ought to 
be the birth of a new era in the industrial disputes in 
America and the abolishment of the use of hired gun- 
men in controversies between capital and labor.’’ And 
what are hired gunmen? Nothing more and nothing 
less than watchmen placed upon the property to guard 
it against possible vandalism. A policeman on his beat 
is a paid gunman. His duties are, so far as possible, to 
prevent the commission of crime either against person 
or property, arrest offenders and turn them over to the 
proper courts. Policemen are provided to protect the 
property of the public because there is a possibility of 
criminal invasion of the rights of the citizen. In the case 
of the strikers, whose places are taken by nonunion men, 
there is not a possibility but a dead certainty that lawless 
acts will be committeed to prevent operation by non- 
union men. The history of union labor is a history 
filled with criminal offenses of this kind. In no ease has 
the punishment been adequate to the crime committed. 
McNamara was punished for the destruction of the 
Times Building in Los Angeles and the murder of a 
score of men, but he was not adequately punished. In 
no ease, of which the writer has knowledge, has organized 
labor undertook or assisted in the prosecution or convic- 
tion for crime where beyond all question horrible crimes 
had been committed by someone. Who then is guilty for 
the murder of twenty-one helpless victims at Herrin? 
Organized labor would have us believe that these men 
killed each other, or that the operators themselves hired 
gunmen to go to Herrin and kill their workmen in order 
to make a case against organized labor. In the Me- 
Namara case, organized labor had blazoned the country 
with its contention that the prosecution of McNamara 
was an attempt on the part of capital to find a victim 
and they undertook to raise a fund of $200,000 to defend 
this innocent defendant, this victim of capitalism, from 
conviction of a crime to which he confessed when faced 
with positive evidence of his guilt. The Mrntne Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL believes that the organization of labor 
is a necessity, that labor properly organized could not 
only serve its own purposes but the purposes of the coun- 
try at large in a largely beneficial way, but unless organ- 
ized labor is willing to help the authorities in the prose- 
eution of crime, unless it is ready to rid itself of the 
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justified charge that it is a criminal organization, the 
time will come when the patience of the public will be 
exhausted and a determined effort will be made to crush 
organized labor. If that time shall come, there will be 
no possible question as to the result. While one county 
of a state may override the law of the state and the 
nation, in the end a small minority of the people of this 
country will not be able to control the whole, whenever 
that whole shall organize to rid itself of every criminal 
organization. 

While the horrors of the Herrin, IIl., massaere still 
hold a place in the mental picture galleries of people who 
love and respect law and order and common deceney— 
elements which were utterly lacking in the mob of miners 
who perpetrated those horrors, there is presented to the 
public view another picture with its setting in North 
Arkansas. 

This picture discloses a scene of industrial warfare 
and sabotage which long has interfered with the opera- 
tion of a railroad and the industrial pursuits of law-abid- 
ing citizens dependent upon that railroad for their pros- 
perity and means of livelihood It shows a small group 
of striking workers interfering with and trampling upon 
the rights of thousands of people, and a condition of 
affairs which the local governments seemed powerless to 
overcome, with the result that a large majority of the 
citizens in the locality affected took matters into their 
own hands and applied drastic measures to remedy the 
situation. 

How different were the motives which spurred the 
citizens of North Arkansas to action from those which 
inspired the bloodthirsty Herrin mob to murder and 
property destruction! The former sought the restora- 
tion of law and order. The latter flaunted law and order 
to gratify passions of violence and hate. The former 
decreed the right of individuals to work unmolested if 
they wanted to work. The latter denied the right of 
individuals to aecept employment except where and when 
authorized by a union. The purpose of the former was 
to prevent another Herrin affair. 

Without attempting to justify the citizens of North 
Arkansas in taking summary action against persons who 
were interfering with their liberties and the peaceful 
and necessary operation of their industries, it is reason- 
able to conclude that when the constituted agencies of 
governments fail to afford adequate protection to their 
citizens against encroachments upon their public and 
private rights by minority groups of disgruntled workers 
and law-breakers, public sentiment is certain to burst 
into some definite form of public demonstration. 

In North Arkansas a ‘‘citizens’ committee,’’ reported 
to have been composed of more than fifteen hundred 
respected and generally law-abiding citizens of the com- 
munities affected, was called into being to stamp out the 
unbearable conditions imposed upon them by a small 
group of strikers whose respect for law and order, prop- 
erty rights, and the right of an individual to work when 
and where he pleased, was secondary to personal grudges, 
and union affiliations. 

The Herrin mob and their sympathizers were highly 
indignant when it was reported that a fund would be 
raised to prosecute the murderers. The same mob or 
their ilk, personified in the group of law-breakers in 
North Arkansas, are reported now to be attempting to 
raise a fund of $3,000,000 to prosecute members of the 
‘‘eitizens’ committee’’ of North Arkansas for daring to 
stamp out the sabotage, arson, and industrial warfare 
along the line of the Missouri and North Arkansas Rail- 


road. 
The demand of Mr. Gompers for the restoration of 
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law in Arkansas is a righteous demand and all patriotic 
citizens—at all times make the same demand not only for 
Arkansas but for every other state. These citizens have 
desired but have not expected Mr. Gompers to make the 
same demand for the punishment of crime in Illinois. 

“Properly constituted government in the State of 
Arkansas,” says Mr. Gompers, “can vindicate itself only by a 
speedy determination of responsibility and an adequate and 
quickly determined punishment for those guilty of one of the 
worst atrocities of our time.” Mr. Gompers declared that: 
“Men were forced to surrender union cards and sign up to 
return to work on the railroad or get out of the country.” 

This is indeed a bad state of affairs but compare it 
with Herrin. There, instead of being asked to go to 
work, which they were anxious to do, they were brutally 
murdered and their bodies mutilated by a cowardly set 
of miscreants including the officers of the law and prac- 
tically the whole community. 

And these brutes, these contemptible cowards, these 
wanton murderers are being defended by the attorneys 
of organized labor and we feel safe in predicting that 
none of them will ever be punished. We have not yet 
heard Mr. Gompers demand that the guilty at Herrin 
shall meet ‘‘an adequate and quickly determined punish- 
ment.”’ 


THE GYPSUM DECREE 
Qian DIFFER. as to the importance of the 


consent decree entered on January 3 in the fed- 

eral court for the southern district of New York, 
which disposes of the suit brought by the Department of 
Justice against the Gypsum Industries Association al- 
leging violations of the Sherman Act. The decree dis- 
solves this association only, but expressly authorizes the 
organization and maintenance of a corporation to carry 
out certain defined objects. It perpetually enjoins the 
association or any of its members or anyone acting for 
them from making certain agreements and doing cer- 
tain acts. 

The effect which this decree may have upon other 
similar suits can not be foreseen, since the defendants in 
such suits may prefer to have judges determine the ap- 
plication of the statutes to their particular cases, rather 
than to have their attorneys agree to terms which the 
Attorney General is willing to accept, such as those stip- 
ulated in the Gypsum ease. The terms of the Gypsum 
decree may indicate how far the present Attorney Gen- 
eral is willing to go in making concessions which will 
secure settlement of such litigation, but the decree itself 
binds only the parties to the agreement, and is valid 
only so far as the parties to be affected thereby are be- 
fore the court and give their consent. 

If this decree can be relied upon as a proper basis for 
future activities of trade bodies generally, such organi- 
zations, besides being incorporated, would be restricted 
to certain defined objects and purposes. The decree 
does not forbid certain activities in promoting the use 
of gypsum products, such as research, publicity, and 
advertising, and does not prohibit educational and ex- 
perimental work, services in dealing with transportation 
questions, efforts to secure improvements in methods of 
plant and mine operation, or the maintenance of a credit 
information bureau. 

Beyond reflecting the attitude of the present Attorney 
General regarding trade activities, the Gypsum decree 
has no special significance. It is assumed that any asso- 
ciation which keeps within the limits prescribed would 
not be charged with viclation of the Sherman Act under 
the present regime of the Department of Justice. An 
Association which does not go beyond such limits prob- 
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ably would not be interfered with had the Gypsum de- 
cree not been entered. At most, it can be considered 
merely as a guide to future conduct which will not run 
afoul of the Sherman Act. 


GOVERNMENT AND THE HERRIN MASSACRE 


HE PROPOSAL to prosecute as conspirators 
[i ances the provisions of the Sherman Anti-trust 

law those who are responsible for the failure to 
convict the Herrin wholesale murderers will not satisfy 
the public conscience. Such offenders are guilty as 
accessories after the fact. A wholesale killing of de- 
fenceless workmen cannot be condoned by prosecution 
under the anti-trust laws. 

Twenty-two men were deliberately and brutally mur- 
dered by a mob consisting of two or three hundred men, 
each of whom is guilty of manslaughter and most of 
whom are guilty of premeditated murder. 

It is no exeuse for this colossal crime that a majority 
of the people living at Herrin were members of the 
United Mine Workers of America and were anxious to 
prevent coal production and by that course freeze the 
nation into submission to the demand of that organiza- 
tion. 

[t is no defense to this crime that no jury could be 
selected from that county among which some would not 
be found whose allegiance to the labor organization 
would be stronger than his allegiance to the government 
and who would refuse to return a verdict of guilty—no 
matter how conclusive the evidence might be; it is no 
satisfaction to know that the lawless publie sentiment of 
that community was so strong and defiant that its 
threats would put in jeopardy the life of any juror who 
returned a verdict in accordance with facts as estab- 
lished by the testimony. 

Is it to be made possible for the citizenship of any 
single municipal division of our governmental structure 
to create an ‘‘Imperum in Imperio,”’ a ‘‘state within a 
state’’ and defy the law of the land, murder those who 
interfere with their unholy plans, jeopardize the lives of 
jurors who dare to return a verdict in accordance with 
the evidence and thus force colossal failure of justice? 

If this can be tolerated law breakers generally may 
take courage, establish their own bailiwicks and make 
themselves immune from punishment no matter what 
the crime. If wholesale murderers are to go unwhipped 
of justice surely the lesser offenses can easily escape 
through the medium of a community majority of 
criminals, 


Surely there must be means by which this condition 
may be averted. 

A failure to convict and punish those who were guilty 
of the murder of twenty-two non-union miners at Her- 
rin, IL, on June 21 last will be a complete failure of 
Republican government in that state; a complete forfei- 
ture of the agreement entered into by that state with the 
national government in consideration of the granting of 
its statehood right. 

The most cold-blooded wholesale murder of citizens 
that this country has ever witnessed during peace times 
is to go unpunished. Surely some means must be found 
for the punishment of such crimes if our government is 
to endure. Organized labor must withdraw its defense 
from this, the foulest of crimes, if it expects ever again 
to have the respect of the public. The state must find 
means of punishing known murderers, else it will justify 
federal action to maintain organized government and 
protect the lives and liberty of her citizens. 
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THE RAILWAY SITUATION 


r HE POSITION of the railroads of the country is 

one to be seriously considered. Handicapped by 

a cumulation of experiments in government super- 
vision and regulation, railroad executives have found it 
impossible to initiate and earry out plans which would 
strengthen the transportation service. Uncertainty as 
to future legislation also has retarded the voluntary 
adoption and execution of constructive measures for 
improvements and betterments, and has discouraged the 
investment of the new capital which is necessary for 
expansion to meet the public demand. 

The continuation of a policy of government interfer- 
ence and experimentation will further weaken the rail- 
roads, particularly where such a policy deprives private 
management of its initiative and responsibility in pro- 
viding adequate service. Herbert Hoover, in his annual 
report as Secretary of Commerce, warns the govern- 
ment of the social and economic disaster which would 
result from nationalization of the railways; and yet 
there are powerful political groups which seek to bring 
about this result. 

Railroad executives have been charged with wanton 
mismanagement in order to discourage the tendency of 
the government to attempt the solution of the transpor- 
tation problem through legislation. This attitude seems 
fallacious. Such charges emanate from sources far re- 
moved from the agencies which seek to promote intelli- 
gent and constructive development of railroad service 
in a way that will protect the public and at the same 
time give the carriers a square deal. 

There are political groups which make a business of 
circulating vicious propaganda for the purpose of win- 
ning public support for their nationalization schemes. 
These groups and their purposes must be éxposed. The 
reportd of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and other administrative 
agencies which deal with the railroad situation do not 
sustain the charges of wilful mismanagement or wanton 
neglect on the part of railway executives; and the unre- 
liable statements which emanate from biased sources 
should be definitely rejected in favor of the authorita- 
tive reports of the government’s agents. 

Although further experimentation is considered dan- 
gerous to the welfare of the country, it is generally 
agreed that the consolidations contemplated by the 
Transportation act, whereby weak and strong roads will 
be grouped into larger systems, will improve the general 
situation and perhaps go far toward solving present 
difficulties. Basicly, however, the matter of rate regu- 
lation is of paramount importance. The adjustment of 
rate levels to the point where the greatest volume of 
traffic will move freely is a goal for which both the pub- 
lie and the railroads should patiently strive. Addi- 
tional legislation is not needed to bring about such an 
adjustment, as its consummation should be possible 
under the powers granted to the Interstate Commerce 
(‘ommission by existing statutes. 


PLUG THE LEAKS 


HE MINING INDUSTRY is deeply concerned 

with conditions which retard the prosperity of 

the farmers. Their contributions to the mainte- 

nance of governments, the volume of their freight traf- 

fic over the transportation systems of the country, and 

their ability to purchase modern farming machinery and 

agricultural implements, directly affect the prosperity 
of the mines. 

Wasteful practices and wilful pessimism are aggra- 
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vating the depressing conditions which confront the 
farmers, particularly in the western states. Prone to 
brood over conditions which they cannot control, farmers 
generally, and especially in the west, are neglecting to 
conserve resources which are most vital to their welfare. 

They are being led and bled by malicious propagan- 
dists while thousands of tractors, reapers, threshers, 
binders, headers, and other costly farming machinery, 
implements and equipment deteriorate in the fields—a 
harbor for birds, or a roost for domestic fowls. 

The annual loss on one tractor, reaper, binder, thresh- 
ing machine, or header, due to improper care, in many 
instances exceeds the farmer’s tax bill. The annual loss 
sustained in the agricultural industry by reason of 
wasteful practices in handling and failure to shelter 
such equipment is enormous. 

By the elimination of this waste, by sharing the opti- 
mistie outlook which is stimulating other lines of indus- 
trial activity, and by cooperation with those engaged in 
other basic industries, the agricultural industry can in- 
sure a greater degree of prosperity than would be pos- 
sible otherwise. 

Cooperation of those engaged in the basic industries 
is necessary to prevent tax reforms which will increase 
fhe burden of taxation; to obstruct unnecessary in- 
creases in public indebtedness and expenditures; to pro- 
mote a better understanding of the problems confront- 
ing all basie industries; to foster a more uniform dis- 
tribution of labor; to secure an equitable adjustment of 
freight rates; and to elect to -publie office officials who 
will serve their constituencies efficiently and without 
discrimination. 

Farmers must recognize the inter-dependence of agri- 
culture, mining, manufacturing and transportation. The 
prosperity of one is dependent upon the prosperity of 
others. Each should eliminate wasteful practices and 
wilful pessimism that all may enjoy the full benefits of 
the dawning era of prosperity. 


THE NICHOLSON SILVER RESOLUTION 

O ONE commodity has been the cause of more 

political discussion and the basis of more differ- 

ent arguments than silver. Possibly no other 
subject at this time carries so many unanswered ques- 
tions. The relations of silver to world normaley is re- 
garded by many as one of the most vital questions of the 
day. 

It is plain that the gold supply of the world as com- 
pared with the world’s indebtedness and the world’s 
business transactions is very much less than during the 
normal period before the war. Is the use of silver for 
money a fundamental necessity in world stabilization ? 

The Nicholson Resolution (S. Con. Res. 31), now be- 
fore the Senate, provides for the appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate the world silver situation. 

The present condition of the currencies of European 
countries and the fact that sufficient gold to stabilize 
those currencies cannot possibly be made ‘available for 
a long time to come and the further fact that the psy- 
chology of public confidence in its currency systems 
requires a metallic base, justifies the theory that the 
silver of the Western Continent, Canada, the United 
States, Mexico and South American countries, may prob- 
ably furnish a basis upon which world stabilization may 
be based. 

It is greatly hoped that Congress will immediately, 
through the enactment of the Nicholson bill, provide for 
a thorough investigation of this subject in order that 
the facts may be available upon which a proper con- 
clusion may be reached as to future action. 
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SILVER LOOMS IN AFFAIRS INTERNATIONAL 


Impending Expiration of Pittman Act Focuses Allention on Problems 


Affecting Nations Throughout the World-——Metal Seen as Stabilizer for 
Europe-—Investigation Proposed By Measure Before Congress 


ANY INTERNATIONAL com- 

plexities left in the wake of the 

war must be untangled within a 
few months or a situation involving the 
trade welfare of the world will revolve 
around the production of silver and the 
market for that metal. Unless far- 
visioned moves soon are made, expira- 
tion of the Pittman Act next fall will 
leave the western hemisphere economi- 
cally unable to mine its vast deposits of 
silver while at the same moment the 
eastern hemisphere will be crying for 
hard money with which to stabilize its 
finances. With desperate demand exist- 
ing on one side of the world and natural 
desire to produce on the other, the sil- 
ver industrv feels that some means can 
be found by which its product may move 
across the seas. . 


BASIS For ACTION 


It is in this spirit that Congress is be- 
ing asked to authorize an intensive study 
of the entire situation. Upon the results 


of this study, it is planned to base a 
movement that will revive world trade, 
bring restored confidence in European 
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finances that have been sorely afflicted 
since the war, and provide incidental 
solution for the problem confronting the 
silver industry of this country. 


INVESTIGATION IS PROPOSED 


The purchasing power of the Pittman 
act, under which 270,000,000 ounces of 
silver are being purchased at a set price 
of one dollar an ounce, will expire early 
in the coming fall. At that time, ac- 
cording to the most expert opinion, the 
full amount of silver sold to Britain will 
have been returned to the United States 
Treasury and the world market will find 
seventy or eighty million ounces annu- 
ally thrust upon it. Unless a definite 
movement is initiated, the London con- 
trolled price will drop because of the in- 
crease of silver thus put upon the mar- 
ket, close students of the situation de- 
clare. 

This movement would point itself to- 
ward a halting of present tendencies of 
foreign countries to debase the silver in 
their subsidiary coinages and establish- 
ment of world demand for the metal. 
Achievement of these purposes must be 
accomplished if trade is to be brought 
back to its normal trend, for gold re- 
sources have only been able to show a 
flicker of an increase while the obliga- 
tions of the nations of the world have 
reached astounding volume. Thus it 
remains for silver to satisfy the sweep- 
ing demand for a metallic reserve to 
back almost fabulous debts which mere 
paper cannot settle. 

An outline of the tendency on the part 
of foreign governments to debase or 
abandon the use of silver in their coin- 
age shows that Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark have discontinued the use of 
silver coin for all fractions of the krone, 
substituting an alloy of nickel and cop- 
per. A summary of the debasement ac- 
tivities shows the wide extent to which 
they are being practiced. England has 
debased its silver coinage from 925 to 
500 fine; Netherlands and the Dutch 
Indies have made a similar cut from 945 


ty to 720 fine; Canada, from 900 to 800 fine; 


Honduras, from 900 to 500; San Salva- 
dor, from 900 to 500; Singapore or 
Straights dollar, from 900 to 600, and 
later to 550. Mexico and Peru, both sil- 
ver producers, have debased their cur- 
renies to 500 fine. 

In addition to these evidences of de- 


Fasement and abandonment, economic 


conditions of themselves have been re- 
sponsible for the disappearance from cir- 
culation of silver coins in the following 
countries: 

Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, France, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Jugoslavakia, 
Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Russia, Tur- 
key and many other smaller countries. 

In England, the debased coins, readily 
distinguishable by color from those con- 
taining silver 925 fine, circulate freely 
with the older coins containing 80 per- 
cent more silver. 


THE Bopy OF THE PROBLEM 


The problem resolves itself into the 
devising of means by which foreign poli- 
cies will be so molded and overseas de- 
mand for the metal so established that 
the domestic production will be able to 
swing into the open market with a mini- 
mum of embarrassment, thus providing 
Europe with the silver she so desperately 
needs. 

Under normal conditions, India and 
China become “sink holes” for silver, 
which forms the means of settlement in 
the export trading of these countries. It 
follows that the stronger the character 
of this trading the greater is the de- 
mand for silver, and thus enters another 
variable of no mean consequence, for a 
typhoon in one country or a famine in 
the other, not to mention hosts of other 
influencing possibilities, can at any time 
knock the best of calculations into a 
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whole row of cocked hats. Internal 
political churnings in China during the 
past year illustrated how still another 
element hovers around the situation. 

The first step in bringing about these 
conditions has been taken in a legislative 
move to launch an intensive investigation 
which will seek to develop such facts as 
will enable later efforts to be directed in- 
telligently and forcefully. Such an in- 
vestigation is proposed in the resolution 
introduced recently by Senator Nichol- 
son, of Colorado, which would authorize 
creation of a commission to delve deeply 
into the situation. As introduced, this 
measure would also authorize the com- 
mission to enter into agreements with 
foreign nations for the purpose of 
achieving its desired results, but it is 
hardly possible that this proposal will 
survive action to be taken on the resolu- 
tion by the mines and mining committee 
of the Senate, to which body the pro- 
posed legislation was referred upon in- 
troduction. Such an authorization would 
be an encroachment upon the powers of 
other branches of the government, it is 
being pointed out, and would draw much 
opposition to the measure, it is declared. 

A similar resolution recently was in- 
troduced in the House by Representative 
Colton, of Utah. The measure first was 
referred to the Committee on Coinage, 
but later was transferred to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 


FACTS ARE EMPHASIZED 


These facts were brought before the 
committee in testimony submitted dur- 
ing the course of recent hearings held on 
the Nicholson resolution and in a letter 
addressed to Senator Walsh, Montana, 
by C. F. Kelly, president of the Anaconda 
Copper Company and chairman of the 
silver committee appointed by the 
American Mining Congress in accord- 
ance with a resolution adopted at its 
Cleveland convention last year. The list 
of witnesses who appeared before the 
committee included F. H. Brownell, vice- 
president of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company and a member of the 
committee headed by Mr. Kelly; Sidney 
J. Jennings, vice-president United States 
Smelting and Refining Company, and 
James F. Callbreath, president and sec- 
retary, respectively, of the American 
Mining Congress; Prof. W. J. Jenks, 
Ravenal MacBeth, and H. N. Lawrie. 

Mr. Brownell outlined for the com- 
mittee the general situation abroad in 
respect to the silver demand, explaining 
England’s policy concerning the backing 
of paper rupees in India with silver, and 
pointing out the effects of the debasing 
of the British subsidiary coinage in sil- 
ver content from more than 925 to ap- 
proximately 500 fine. 

Mainly, the committee was told, efforts 
for the welfare of the silver industry of 


the United States must seek to bring 
about maximum silver reserves for 
India and a return to the high silver con- 
tent in the British coins, with a simul- 
taneous drive to move exportations of 
silver to China up to the top notch and 
hold them there. 

Particular emphasis was placed upon 
the result of the debasement of the silver 
coins by England, it being shown that 
many nations throughout the world, even 
those reckoned as large silver producers 
had followed this move, seeking by this 
artificial method to build up their re- 
serves. Failure by foreign nations that 
have taken this move to swing back to the 
pre-war silver content of their subsidi- 
ary coinages, will cut a great swathe in 
the world.demand, the Senate committee 
was told, with the result that production 
will heap up on an idle market until de- 
moralization results and silver opera- 
tions cease. 


INDIA’Ss IMPORTANT ROLE 

The part which India plays in the gen- 
eral scheme of these matters is highly in- 
teresting. For a number of years before 
the war the Indian rupee held the ar- 
bitrary ratio to the English sovereign of 
15 to 1, with the silver rupee and the 
convertible rupee note being freely cir- 
culated, together with a fair represen- 
tation of sovereigns. To stabilize this 
ratip, a gold reserve was built up in Lon- 
don. With the rise in the price of silver 
after 1914, however, rupees were rapidly 
absorbed in India, and, in the words of 
an official consular report to the United 
States Department of Commerce from its 
representative at Calcutta, “the convert- 
ible rupee notes were only saved from a 
state of declaration of inconvertibility 
by the passing of the Pittman Act.” This 
provided flow of silver into India missed 
far in solving the situation, however, and 
led finally to a change by Britain in the 
rupee ratio from 15 to 10 rupees to the 
sovereign. 

In short, the history of the financial 
situation in India shows the well-recog- 
nized necessity that the British Govern- 
ment keep the paper notes well backed 
with silver, the alternative being con- 
fusion in trading with still graver politi- 
cal possibilities should faith in the paper 
notes be lost in the colony to any extent. 
The tendency on the part of the natives 
to hoard silver, as is the order of affairs 
in China. of course, is a factor that adds 
to the demand made by the situation 
upon the keen attention of Britain. 


WILLINGNESS IS SEEN 


The Senate committee was told the 
feeling of close observers is that England 
is anxious to act in sympathy with the 
United States in financial matters related 
to this subject, and that because this 
country is the source of so great a por- 
tion of the silver of the world it is highly 
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likely that Britain will cooperate in 
moves which will have the final result of 
aiding the silver mining industry. Lest 
this recited willingness to cooperate be 
mistaken as altruistic and discounted in 
practical discussion because of being 
placed in that light, experts constantly 
swing back to the fact that silver forms 
a basic element to be used by Britain as 
a means of maintaining peaceful condi- 
tions in India. She must of necessity so 
frame her policies that the mines of this 
country may bring that metal to the sur- 
face in a steady flow, is the natural de- 
velopment of the thought by those who 
hold their fingers close upon the pulse 
of the situation. 

Control of the world price of silver by 
London is another factor receiving 
marked attention at the present time. 
Britain controls the price of silver be- 
cause she controls the exchange involved 
in the vast amount of trading carried on 
with India and China. It results that 
the western hemisphere, producing the 
vast majority of the world’s silver, must 
bow to the dictation of price by the east- 
ern hemisphere. This price control can 
not be brovght across the seas to the 
United States, experts say and Mr. 
Brownell told the committee, unless the 
production of this country to be withheld 
from the market for a _ considerable 
length of time, estimated as at least six 
months. So great would be the tie-up of 
finances involved in such a move, how- 
ever, that the silver industry has viewed 
it as hardly possible without a modifica- 
tion of trade combination restraint laws 
to the point where silver producers might 
join for the effort. It was pointed out 
to the committee, in addition, that the 
New York financial interests, when ap- 
proached on the subject of aiding the 
financing of such a plan, stated that se- 
curity based upon silver operations was 
not sufficient to back up a deal of such 
magnitude. 


AGAINST ARTIFICIAL “FIXING” 


In this connection domestic producers 
feel that the price of silver should be the 
direct reflection of the balance between 
supply and demand, rather than the re- 
sult of an artificial “fixing.” 

Testimony before the committee indi- 
cated, however, that there would be an 
inclination found among silver producers 
to offer less objection to the control of 
price in London provided Britain, be- 
cause of the several points cited, enter 
into some type of cooperative effort under 
which, perhaps, interests on this side 
of the ocean would guarantee to give 
preference to her demands for silver at 
any time that conditions in India or any 
other situation of stringency arise. 
Britain’s part in such an arrangement 
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would be to abandon her policy in respect 
to the paper rupee notes and their rela- 
tion to the reserve, and that she take the 
lead in actions which will exert her in- 
fluence in raising the base of silver used 
in the subsidiary coinages of the world. 
Under this plan, the silver industry of 
the United States would stand much in 
the same light as a bank ready to help 
another bank in the event of a run on 
the institution. 
Still another interesting phase is pre- 
sented in the outline of attitude held by 
the soviet government of Russia toward 
silver in coinage, as given to the com- 
mittee by Mr. Brownell. During the 
revolution the treasures of churches 
totaling vast amounts of silver, were 
seized. This silver still is 
held by the government, 
which has disposed to 
large degree of its gold. 
It is evident that the 
soviet would hold a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward 
any move to give silver as 
prominent a place in world 
coinage as possible, hav- 
ing itself eventually to 
come to a sounder cur- 
rency basis than that 
which it now possesses. 
The part which silver 
most logically should play 
in connection with the es- 
tablishment of a financial 
foundation in Germany 
was outlined to the com- 
mittee by Mr. Callbreath. 
Initiating his statement by 
calling attention to how 
the decline of the English 
sovereign punctured the 
British boast of many 
years that her gold set the 
standard for the world, 
Mr. Callbreath went on to 
point out that an increase 


of nations from forty- 
three billion dollars before 
the war to the present 
mark of three hundred billion dollars has 
been accompanied by only aslightincrease 
of gold reserves, which accordingly have 
come to be placed under a severe strain. 
To relieve this strain, felt most directly 
by Germany and other European coun- 
tries whose printing presses have been 
grinding out notes worth hardly more 
than the paper on which they are printed, 
silver obviously must be used because a 
sufficient supply of gold is not available. 

“If there is any one obligation outside 
our boundaries which rests upon us as 
a nation more than another,” declared 
Mr. Callbreath, “it is to assist in the 
stabilization of exchanges in financially 
upset countries in order that they may 
not only do business with themselves 


Representative 
Don B. Colton 
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upon a profitable basis but that they may 
do business with us.” 


No INCREASE IN RESERVES 


“While the obligations of nations have 
mounted high since the war, the gold re- 
serves of the world have not been ma- 
terially increased,” Mr. Callbreath 
pointed out, and continued: 


Senator 
William H. 
King 


Senator 
Samuel D. 
Nicholson 


“In our own country in 1919 we used 
up for other than monetary purposes 
eighty million dollars worth of gold, 
nearly thirty million more than the 
amount of gold produced during that 
year from our mines. Contrasted with 
such conditions is the fact that we have 
but little more gold in the world than at 
the beginning of the war. In the mean- 
time we have taken from foreign coun- 
tries gold to the value of one and a quar- 
ter billion dollars or more. So it seems 
absolutely necessary that those foreign 
countries if they are ever able to get 
upon a stable monetary basis must use 
silver as subsidiary coinage and as a 
basis for currencies, if the confidence of 
the public is to be regained.” 


Senator Key 
Pittman 


Mr. Callbreath impressed upon the 
committee the fact that any action it may 
take should not be put forward essen- 
tially as an aid to the silver mining in- 
dustry but should take on a much broader 
seale—one of international aid—if it is 
to be successful. “If the purpose of such 
action would be merely to raise the price 
of silver, the resultant legislative pro- 
posals should not be 
passed by the American 
Congress,” he declared. 
Senator Pittman, of 
Nevada, author of the law 
which soon is to pass out 
of effect, laid emphasis be- 
fore the committee upon 
his view that the Nichol- 
son resolution should be 
so revamped as to make 
its proposal such that an 
inquiry into the silver sit- 
uation would be made 
much on the order of the 
congressional investiga- 
tion of the problems of 
the agricultural interests. 
An investigation of this 
type will find masses of 
valuable information at its 
disposal as a result of the 
requests made by Sena- 
tors Pittman and King of 
the Commerce and Treas- 
ury Departments for in- 
formation on the subject. 
At the time the hearings 
were held several reports 
already had been sent to 
Capitol Hill by the Com- 
merce Department which 
had received them from its 
consular agents in foreign 
lands, and it was stated 
that the Treasury Depart- 


Senator Nicholson, Colorado, and Representative Colton, Utah, have ™ent was making fast 
introduced the “silver commission” resolution in their respective 
in the financial obligations houses of Congress. Senator Pittman, Nevada, an authority on sil- concerning the coinage and 

ver, is the author of the silver-purchasing act, which soon expires. 2 : 
Senator King, Utah, has introduced a bill proposing additional pur- economic phases of the 
chases of silver at $1 an ounce. 


progress on its repcrts 


situation. 

Senator Nicholson very 
frankly stated that the measure as he in- 
troduced it simply was intended as the 
basis for legislation, being merely the 
block out of which would be carved the 
finished proposals. Following the hear- 
ings it was evident that the committee 
would eliminate most of the language in 
the resolution devoted to explanation of 
the situation and also the proposal to 
grant the commission powers to deal 
with foreign countries. 

Ravenal. MacBeth, representing the 
Idaho Mining Association and other min- 
ing interests of the Northwest, outlined 
to the committee the effect which expira- 
tion of the Pittman Act would have upon 
the silver mining industry if no offset 
ting efforts were soon to be launched. 
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INDUSTRIAL COOPERATION MOVE IS SPREADING 


Organization of Stale Committees of Mining Congress’ Newly Created Division 
Proceeds With Speed—Separate Committees for Coal and Metal Mining in Each 
Stale—Reports to be Coordinated for Annual Sessions 


HE FIRST nation-wide move- 
ment to be made by a major indus- 
try for the purpose of creating in- 
creased cooperation in its industrial re- 
lations has been initiated by the mining 
industry and already has gained marked 
progress. Organization of the Division 
of Industrial Cooperation of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress is the means by 
which this movement is_ spreading 
throughout the country. 

Although the new division was created 
by the Mining Congress only a few 
short months ago, its frame-work already 
has been practically completed, with 
state organizations for both the metal 
and coal mining industries in some in- 
stances at work in their local fields as a 
part of the national body. 


THE DIVISION’s AIM 

Mainly, the division aims to secure a 
greater cooperation between employers 
and employes in the mining industry by 
means of educative efforts. Before the 
organization’s more advanced functions 
are set in motion, however, a discerning 
study will be made of conditions in all 
parts of the country, after which the 
data secured by this broad investigation 
will be used as a basis for the main 
efforts. 

The study will be made in all mining 
districts simultaneously by state organ- 
izations consisting of separate commit- 
tees for the metal and coal mining opera- 
tions. Many of these committees already 
have been appointed, and the others 
stand with their personnel practically 
completed. In some instances meetings 
already have been called and the study 
is well on its way. 

Under the outlined procedure, each 
state committee, consisting of two mem- 
bers and the chairman, submits its re- 
port to the chairman of the metal or coal 
section, as is the case, who in turn corre- 
lates this report with those coming from 
each of the other states and submits the 
resulting document to the national chair- 
man of the division, W. A. Grieves, of 
the Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ohio. Each year the work of 
the division will be reviewed and plans 
for new work laid at the annual indus- 
trial relations conferences to be held in 
connection with each convention of the 
American Mining Congress. 


THE STATE COMMITTEES 
The committee lists completed to date 
follow: 
Norman C. Schlichter, secretary, In- 
dustrial Department, International Com- 
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mittee of Y. M. C. A., honorary chairman. 

Charles F. Willis, formerly welfare 
expert in the Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 
chairman, Metal Section. 

Alabama—Coal: E. L. Elliott, 
lande Coal & Coke Co., chairman. 

Arizona—Metal: Chas. F. 
chairman. 

Colorado—Coal: A. H. Lichty, in 
charge of welfare, Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Co., chairman. 

Metal: Geo. H. Stahl, chairman. 

Illinois—Coal: J. D. Zook, Nason Coal 
Company of Chicago, chairman. 

Indiana—Coal: G. A. Van Dyke, 
Sterling-Midland Coal Co. of Indianapo- 
lis, chairman. 

Kansas—Coal: C. B. Spencer, South- 
western Interstate Coal Operators Assn., 
chairman. 

Kentucky—Coal: Frank D. Rash, St. 
Bernard Mining Co., chairman; K. U. 
Meguire, Harlan Coal Co.; C. F. Richard- 
son, West Kentucky Coal Co. 

Missouri—Coal: Fred Lukens, presi- 
dent, Farmers Fuel Co., chairman. 

Montana—Metal: J. L. Boardman, wel- 
fare, Anaconda Copper Company, chair- 
man. 


Yo- 


Willis, 


New Mexico—Coal: Powell Stack- 
house, Jr., president, Carthage Fuel Co., 
chairman. 

Nevada—Metal: Emmet D. Boyle, 
Governor of State of Nevada, chairman; 
F. W. Ingram, State Labor Commis- 
sioner; H. M. Rives, Nevada Mine Oper- 
ators’ Association. 

Oklahoma—Coal: J. G. Puterbaugh, 
president, McAlester Fuel Co., chairman. 


STANDARDIZATION ISSUE 


The April issue of the Mining 
Congress Journal will be devoted 
to standardization work in the 
mining industry. Special articles 
by authorities connected with this 
campaign will cover the activities 
of the Standardization Division of 
the American Mining Congress, 
while leading Government officials 
concerned with Federal efforts to 
“squeeze waste out of industry” 
will outline the work of various bu- 
reaus and agencies thus engaged. 
Concrete summaries of progress 
already made by standardization 
efforts in the mining industry, a 
history of the movement, and plans 
for the future all will be presented 
under the names of authorities. 


South Dakota—Metal: E. S. Irwin, 
employment manager, Homestake Mining 
Co., chairman; Otto Ellerman, state mine 
inspector; William A. Reamer, Trojan 
Mining Company. 

Tennessee—Metal: Howard I. Young, 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Com- 
pany, chairman; M. C. Caine, Tennessee 
Copper Company; Jos. H. Taylor, Duck- 
town Sulphur, Copper & Iron Company. 


BULLETIN TO BE ISSUED 


In a word the immediate aim of the 
division is the correlation of all avail- 
able information on the various welfare 
systems now organized in the mining in- 
dustry, both coal and metal, and the pub- 
lication of a bulletin carrying this infor- 
mation to be distributed to the industry 
as a whole, and particularly to those 
companies who initiate work of this 
character within their organizations. 

While in many industries a real solu- 
tion of the labor problem has _ been 
worked out, it also is true that only a 
small percentage of employers view this 
matter from any other standpoint than 
by meeting force with force, by the hail- 
ing of the courts into situations, and by 
attempts to force surrender of minorities. 
To move toward the point where these 
forces will be counteracted is the ad- 
vanced aim of the division. The move- 
ment, officials state, is not an altruistic 
one, but rather takes on the character of 
a “practical idealism.” The practicality 
of the effort is shown in the fact that it 
does not attempt to exert itself toward 
its ideals until a thorough study of the 
situation has been made. 


NEw ERA SEEN 

Careful observers of mining conditions 
in Alabama expressed themselves as see- 
ing the opening of a new era in relation- 
ships between mine owners and miners 
in that state when the first meeting of 
the local coal committee recently was 
held. A later meeting was called and 
served as the occasion for development 
of a more definite program. According 
to the tentative outline, it is proposed 
first to tabulate all activities among the 
miners along the lines of first aid and 
rescue work being done, also further to 
ascertain definitely what now is being 
done in Alabama for the miners in mat- 
ters of education, recreation, entertain- 
ment, and moral and religious environ- 
ment. The securing of this data will 
link with the general plan of the division 
to gain a foundation upon which more 
advanced efforts will be built. 


Legislators Listen to Arguments Advanced by Industry for Modification of Immi- 
gration Act, But Make Plain Stand Against Taking Action—Plight of Mining 


Operations in Michigan Outlined During 


HE IMMIGRATION COMMIT- 

TEE of the House has listened to 

pleas made by representatives of 
various industries, including mining, for 
modification of the 3 percent immigra- 
tion act for the purpose of allowing ad- 
ditional skilled labor enter this country. 
But the Committee will not go beyond 
the “listening” stage in this connection— 
at least not for many days. 

“About all you’ll get in a legislative 
way between now and March 4 is the 
plugging up of holes—if you’re lucky” 
was the observation of Chairman John- 
son, of the Committee, to James A. 
Emery, Council for the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, in referring 
to the move to prevent entry of unde- 
sirables into the country and to hasten 
naturalization. This statement, coming 
from the head of the Congressional. Com- 
mittee before which had been presented 
industries’ plea for more skilled work- 
men, illustrates the mood of that body 
so far as any plan to loosen the pro- 
visions of the immigration act is con- 
cerned. 


SUGGESTS PREFERMENT 

During recent hearings held by the 
Committee, S. L. Lawton, representing 
the copper mining interests of upper 
Michigan, laid before the Committee 
the proposal that skilled and semi-skilled 
labors be placed on what is known as 
“the favored occupation list,” which in- 
cludes actors, physicians and immigrants 
of light type. Mr. Lawton further sug- 
gested that skilled miners not only be 
allowed to enter the country without re- 
spect to the quota regulations but that 
the contract labor rules be waived in 
their instances. 

Presenting to the Committee condi- 
tions existing in one segment of the min- 
ing industry—typical in varying degrees 
of the handicap facing mining opera- 
tions throughout the country—Mr. Law- 
ton declared that the Michigan copper 
mines have lost two-thirds of their 
miners to the automobile industry and 
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require ten thousand additional men im- 
mediately, stating that their rolls now 
list only five thousand men. Mr. Law- 
ton also favored amendment of the 1917 
immigration regulations to permit the 
Secretary of Labor, in event of labor 
shortages, to permit entry to this coun- 
try of skilled and semi-skilled 

beyond the provisions of the act. 


miners 


DRAINED BY OTHER INDUSTRIES 


The testimony was bolstered addition- 
ally by Mr. Lawton’s outline of the drain 
which other industries make upon the 
mines’ lists of skilled workmen. He 
cited an immense turn-over among the 
miners in Northern Michigan, attribut- 
able, in large part, to progress made by 
the miners in accumulating savings and 
buying and operating farms within ten 
to fifteen years after they come to this 
country. Approximately 80 percent of 
the foreign-born miners in the Northern 
Michigan mines, he stated, are natural- 
ized citizens and 40 percent own their 
homes. 

Questions propounded by Committee 
members to Mr. Lawton and other wit- 
nesses, including Mr. Emery and J. M. 
Larkin, assistant to the president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, indicated 
the evident policy upon which the legis- 
lators have settled, which may be sum- 
marized in the statement that they would 
prefer to have industry weighted down 
somewhat by a labor shortage rather 
than lift the bars. Some members of 
the Committee implied their belief that 
an increase of wages would form a mag- 
net that would attract sufficient labor 
to industrial operations without impor- 
tations from abroad, but witnesses took 
issue with this view. 


MERELY A GESTURE 


The hearings held early in the month 
were little else than a gesture, if gaged 
by the Committee’s attitude, for it 
seemed apparent that, while represen- 
tatives of industry would be afforded an 
opportunity to express themselves, an at- 


Hearings 


mosphere akin to that of prejudgment 
existed. 

Mr. Emery presented to the Commit- 
tee the following recommendations 
drawn by a committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers: 

“1. That in fixing the quota of each 
nationality of otherwise admissible aliens 
under the present law, due regard should 
be given to ascertained annual emigra- 
tion of such nationality. Thus, the 
Italian quota under the law last year 
was 42,000. Substantially 40,000 Italian 
immigrants entered the United States— 
53,000 emigrated. Thus, while the Italian 
quota was apparently satisfied, there 
was a large actual deficit. In other 
words, Congress ought to fix the quota in 
terms of net immigration. 

“2. The Secretary of Labor ought to 
be authorized, upon the presentation to 
him of satisfactory evidence of a con- 
tinuing shortage of labor of a particular 
class or type, to admit otherwise ad- 
missible aliens in excess of the quota 
until, in his judgment, such condition is 
improved. This provision would permit 
no change in the standards of admis- 
sion, would leave the key to the immi- 
grant gate in the hands of the Secretary 
of Labor. The proposal completely 
answers those who say there is no labor 
shortage by requiring those who assert 
it to demonstrate the fact in concrete 
terms to the Secretary of Labor. 

EXAMINATION BEFORE SAILING 

“3. Provision should be immediately 
made to provide for the physical exami- 
nation of otherwise admissible aliens 
through a detail of officers of the marine 
hospital service or other appropriate 
United States medical officers at the 
point where passports are vised, or at 
convenient points of embarkation. This 
provision could, of course, be waived by 
our government where satisfactory as- 
surances were given by the country of 
immigrant origin that physical examina- 
tions required by United States law have 
been made and the result certified. 

“Unless provision is made for the ex- 
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amination of aliens before they embark, 
the best class of aliens will not risk 
denial of admission upon arrival in the 
United States. The cost of transporta- 
tion is nearly double what it was before 
the war in terms of American dollars. 
“Upon a careful examination of the 
whole question, your,committee sees no 


other practical remedy for the existing 
situation. It, therefore, asks immedi- 
ate authority to proceed to execute the 
proposed suggestion in cooperation with 
many other important industrial and 
agricultural associations, whose cooper- 


ation is assured.” 


REVENUE PROPOSALS ARE PLACED ON SHELF 


House Ways and Means Committee Follows Treasury 


Department's 


Recommendations in 


Adopting Policy— 


Reintroduction Needed to Gain Further Consideration 


OLLOWING recommendations of 
| eee officials in their annual 

reports, the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives has decided that no bills affecting 
revenue, except those of an emergency 
nature or of direct assistance to the 
Treasury in the administration of fiscal 
affairs, shall be reported this session. 
This means that most of the bills now 
pending in the committee will have to be 
reintroduced in the next session of Con- 
gress in order to receive further consid- 
eration. 

Among the bills now pending in the 
committee, which will come up in the 
next session, is one introduced by Repre- 
sentative Frear, of Wisconsin, to pro- 
vide adjusted compensation for veterans 
of the World War. This bill proposes 
reenactment of the war-profits and ex- 
cess-profits taxes, effective January 1, 
1922, on every corporation which de- 
rives a net income of more than $10,000 
from any government contract or con- 
tracts made between April 6, 1917, and 
November 11, 1918, and provides for a 
new tax for 1917 and subsequent years 
on corporation profits not distributed in 
the form of cash dividends. Provision 
is made for the exemption of income de- 
rived from the mining of gold. The pro- 
posed rates of tax on undistributed 
profits in excess of a specific deduction 
of $3,000: 5 percent of the amount 
of such excess not exceeding $20,000; 
10 percent of such amount not exceeding 
$100,000; 15 percent of such amount not 
exceeding $200,000; and 20 percent on 
all of the excess above $200,000. 

The fact that the Frear bill carries 
the soldier bonus proposals which have 
gained wide support as the result of the 
activities of the American Legion may 
cause the new Congress to give it seri- 
ous consideration. No prediction can be 
made as to the probable attitude of the 
Ways and Means Committee toward the 
tax features of the bill until it is defi- 
nitely known who will be appointed to 
fill the vacancies which will occur when 
the present session adjourns. 

Another bill which probably will re- 
ceive early consideration at the next ses- 


sion is that introduced by Representative 
Tincher, of Kansas, which would permit 
net losses sustained by taxpayers dur- 
ing the year 1920 to be deducted from 
their net incomes for the preceding tax- 
able year, or the succeeding taxable year 
to the extent, if any, that such net losses 
are in excess of net income for such 
preceding taxable year. Inasmuch as 
existing revenue laws provide for the de- 
duction of net losses sustained during 
1919, 1921 and subsequent years in a 
similar manner, it is not expected that 
the Tincher bill, which in effect removes 
a discrimination against taxpayers who 
suffered losses in 1920, will meet with 
serious opposition. 

The decision of the committee to defer 
action on revenue measures now pend- 
ing before it should meet with general 
approval. During recent years the un- 
certainty occasioned by constant tamper- 
ing with the revenue laws has been a dis- 
turbing factor in the efforts of business 
to regain its poise. A temporary respite 
of even one year will permit adjust- 
ments of conditions which otherwise 
might not be possible. 


SPONGE IRON TESTS ARE 
SUCCESSFUL 

¥ PONGE IRON STUDIES being made 

by the Bureau of Mines have prog- 
ressed to the point of proving the chem- 
ical possibility of reclaiming iron from 
smelter dumps and slug piles in the west 
in such large quantities as to hold promise 
of providing a substantial ferro supply 
for that section of the country. Experts 
who have been making semi-commercia] 
investigations of this subject at the bu- 
reau’s Seattle station recently applied the 
process which they have developed to a 
quantity of leached ore from the dump 
of a California copper mine, being a cal- 
cine obtained from pyrite. Experts de- 
clare that it now remains only for the 
commercial feasibility of this operation 
to be proven, when metallurgical prac- 
tices having effects approaching revolu 
tionary character will be put into effect 
along the Pacific Coast and in some of 
the western states, where, at the present 


time, there is no local iron industry. 
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As taken from the dump, the ore con- 
tains sulphur, zinc and copper not 
extracted by previous sulphuric acid 
treatment. Roasting in a sintering ma- 
chine removes all but the sulphur, the 
product then being crushed and subjected 
to treatment in the magnetic concen- 
trator and the sponge iron furnace de- 
veloped by the studies conducted by the 
bureau’s experts. Melting in an electric 
furnace follows, and the result is metallic 
iron. 


Since ore in the dump from which the 
sample recently subjected to treatment 
was procured contains at least 50 per- 
cent of iron, the possibilities of this 
newly-developed method are apparent, 
especially since metallic iron not only 
is produced by the process, but the zinc 
and copper also are separated with an 
additional possibility of sulphuric acid 
manufacture. 


GIRAND CLAIM DRAWS 
COLORADO ACTION 


OST-TREATY conditions in con- 
Pc with the development of 

power resources of the Colorado 
River have come under a new light as a 
result of a request made by Governor 
Weeks of Colorado that the Federal 
Power Commission take no action upon 
the application of J. G. Girand, involving 
a proposed project at Diamond Creek, on 
the river, until time has been allowed for 
full action by legislatures concerned in 
the seven-state pact. Making a direct re- 
quest for hearings on the subject, the 
governor found the Federal Power Com- 
mission desirous of conferring before the 
final word would be issued authorizing 
the sessions. 

The end of the past month found the 
situation hanging in mid-air, the com- 
mission having adjourned the meetings 
at which the subject was to have been 
taken up without discussing the matter 
because of a rush of other business. It 
was made known, however, that a deci- 
sion on the matter of holding the re- 
quested hearings would be reached at an 
executive meeting of the commission, 
most likely early this month. 

Secretary Hoover is known to be of 
the opinion that the Girand proposal is 
not in contradiction with the spirit of 
the seven-state pact and has his ap- 
proval, providing Mr. Girand will agree 
to abide by the terms of the treaty. This, 
the applicant already has agreed to do. 
Colorado is the only state to take excep- 
tion to immediate action by the commis- 
sion upon the Girand application, basing 
its action presumably upon an inclina- 
tion to believe that a grant in this case 
before the states’ treaty is ratified and 
in effect will set a precedent unfavorable 
to Colorado in the matter of priority of 
claims to water in the river. 


RAIL RATE AUTHORITIES SLIGHT MINING INDUSTRY 


Readjustment of Vast Tariff Network Finds No Move of Consequence Made to Aid 
Coal and Metal Operations—Broad Generality Used by Interstate Commerce Com- 


RODUCTS OF MINES probably 

receive less consideration in rate 

regulation than any other class of 
traffic, although they furnish in excess of 
50 percent of the revenue freight tonnage 
transported annually by the railroads of 
the country. Shippers of these products 
file only a small percentage of the total 
number of complaints received and con- 
sidered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The general rule that manu- 
factured products should take a higher 
rate than raw products from which the 
finished products are made, recognized in 
rate-making as a controlling factor, has 
not been uniformly and justly applied or 
the mining industry would now be enjoy- 
ing its stimulating effects, particularly 
in the western states, where many pro- 
ducers of low-grade ores are urrable to 
resume operations on account of prohibi- 
tive rates. 


A CONSTANT READJUSTMENT 


Readjustment of the vast network of 
freight rates is taking place constantly. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
disposes of thousands of complaints of 
shippers each year and orders reductions 
or revisions of rates which it finds to 
be unreasonable or discriminatory.. The 
Commission attempts to determine in 
each case what constitutes a just rate, 
but frequently, as stated in one of its 
early opinions, the problem is a difficult 
one, involving multitudinous facts and an 
infinite variety of modifying conditions, 
which make the establishment of prin- 
ciples and framing of policies a mat- 
ter of slow evolution. The evolution 
of rate-making principles which 
are applicable in the case 
of mine products has been 
especially slow, or else 
these principles have been 
disregarded. 

In its decision of May 
16, 1922, in the matter of 
reduced rates, the Com- 
mission attempted briefly PJ 
to review the rate situa- 
tion as it affected the min- 
ing and smelting indus- 
tries. The evidence sub- 
mitted by the shippers of 
ores and smelter products 
to show that the serious 
depression in their indus- 
tries were attributable in 


mission To Dismiss Subject 


By McK. W. KRIEGH 


part, ignored, and the contentions of 
these shippers were disposed of by 
the assertion that “until overstocked 
markets shall have further readjusted 
themselves, the volume of movement can 
hardly be materially increased by estab- 
lishment of any ore and smelter-product 
rates which would be fairly compensatory 
to the carriers.” 
Not FULLY REVIEWED 

Inasmuch as the only pronounced in- 
stance of an overstocked market was in 
the case of copper, it is clear that the 
Commission, in considering the rates on 
ores and smelter products, did not re- 
view the situation fully and did not give 
serious weight to the evidence submitted 
on behalf of the producers of silver, gold, 
iead, zinc, manganese, and other ores. 
who furnish or might furnish substan- 
tial tonnages to the western lines. This 
result could have been expected, how- 
ever, in a case which involved the entire 
rate structure of the country and covered 
every kind and description of traffic. If 
these producers had presented their evi- 
dence in a separate proceeding, the Com- 
mission’s conclusion might have been dif- 
ferent, as there would have been no pos- 
sibility of a misconception of the issues 
involved or the facts upon which the 
shippers relied to establish their con- 
tentions, 

The conclusion of the Commission that 
the volume of movement could not be 
materially increased by establisnment of 


large measure to the rate 
increases of 1918 and 


1920, was, for the most 


any ore and smelter-product rates which 
would be fairly compensatory: to the car- 
riers, is illogical. No rate or rates can 
be considered compensatory unless traf- 
fic moves in substantial volume under 
them. Perhaps there is no rate on ore 
or bullion in the western district that 
can be considered compensatory in and 
of itself. Whether or not rates are com- 
pensatory, especially where they apply 
to low-grade traffic, depends upon the 
amount of revenue they contribute to 
the total revenue of the carriers over 
whose routes they are in effect. If rates 
are prohibitive so that they restrict the 
movement of traffic, they certainly are 
not compensatory. If they are reduced 
tu the level where traffic will move most 
freely, although they may not be com- 
pensatory in and of themselves, they 
may furnish sufficient revenue to the 
carriers to make the total revenue re- 
ceived yield a profitable return. Such 
rates, however low they may be, are 
compensatory. Without the revenue de- 
rived from them, carriers could not 
operate their lines with profit. 


AN EXPLANATORY ILLUSTRATION 


A lawyer may receive several large 
fees each year, but these fees, although 
in and of themselves compensatory, 
might not be sufficient to yield a profit- 
able annual return for his labors. He 
must rely upon fees from small cases, 
collections, and consultations, each of 
which may involve more time and ef- 
fort than a case in which a large fee is 

charged, in order to secure an income 
adequate to make his occupation 
profitable. This illustration ap- 
plies with equal force to 
the railroad rate situation 
as it affects the mining in- 
dustry. 

It is in the public inter- 
est and in the interest of 
the carriers that rates on 
«ore and smelter products 
fixed at a level which 
will permit the greatest 
volume of traffic to move 
and the largest amount of 
low-grade ore to be ex- 
tracted. It was clearly 
established by the evidence 
introduced in the reduced 
er rates case that existing 
rates seriously restrict the 
recoverable tonnage of 
the mines, force selective 


mining in the mines which 
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have high-grade ores and close many 
mines which can produce only low-grade 
ores. The economic loss to the country 
by reason of the waste of vast ore bodies 
which cannot be profitably utilized on ac- 
count of prohibitive freight rates is 
greater than any possible estimate could 
accurately disclose. Even revolutionary 
improvements in metallurgical processes 
and methods of extraction may never 
restore these wasted ores to the coun- 
try’s resources. 
CouLp AFFORD INVESTIGATION 


Both the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the carriers could well af- 
ford to initiate an investigation of the 
rates on ores and smelter products for 
the purpose of determining whether, and 
to what extent, if any, this condition 
could be improved and the volume of 
traffic augmented by the reduction and 
realignment of these rates. Such an 
investigation should not be confined to 
any particular locality or limited to any 
class of traffic. The rates on coal and 
coke used by the smelters should be con- 
sidered. The relationship of these rates 
to the rates on all classes of traffic over 
the same lines should be established. 

It is freely predicted that such an in- 
vestigation, if not limited in its scope, 
will furnish convincing proof that lower 
rates on the products of mines not only 
will stimulate mining, result in renewed 
activity in idle camps, and prevent un- 
necessary waste of the country’s mineral 
resources, but will augment freight traf- 
fic to such an extent that the entire 
rate structure of the western carriers, 
which now produces little or no return 
and not infrequently shows a deficit, will 
become compensatory. Such a result 
would benefit shippers of live stock and 
agricultural products from the sparsely 
settled regions of the west, and indi- 
rectly would produce a favorable effect 
throughout the country. 


TO DISCUSS REPORTS ON 
REFRACTORIES 

ESULTS OF STUDIES of ceramics 

from the standpoint ef the consumer 
will be announced 2nd discussed at the 
meeting of the American Ceramics So- 
ciety, to be held in Pittsburgh, February 
12 to 16, the sessions devoted to this sub- 
ject being scheduled for the 14th. Ex- 
perts of the Bureau of Mines will pre- 
sent papers, each reflecting the results 
of the studies as they apply particularly 
to various branches of the non-ferrous 
mining industry. 

The metallurgical requirements for re- 
fractories from the standpoint of users 
of electrical furnaces in the mining in- 
dustry will be covered in a paper to be 
presented at the meeting by C. E. Wil- 
liams, superintendent of the bureau’s 
Seattle station. Requirements of similar 
character for each particular branch of 


mining activities will be discussed in the 
following papers: copper alloys, H. W. 
Gillett, chief alloy chemist of the bu- 
reau; aluminum, R. J. Anderson, who 
has charge of the bureau’s studies of 
losses in casting; iron and steel, F. W. 
Davis, specialist in ferro investigations; 
and electrothermic metallurgy of zinc, 
B. M. O’Harra, who has charge of in- 
vestigations at the Rolla station. 


COPPER SHOWS NOTABLE 
GAIN FOR 1922 


‘MELTER production of copper in 

1922 was approximately 981,000,000 
pounds, an increase of 475,000,000 
pounds over 1921, according to the Geo- 
logical Survey, as compiled from re- 
ports of the smelters covering the actual 
production for eleven months and the 
estimated production in December. Pro- 
ductive work was resumed by practically 
all the large mining companies except 
the United Verde Copper Co. by or dur- 
ing April, 1922, one year from the gen- 
eral shut down of the copper mines. The 
smelter production of copper for Decem- 
ber, as estimated by the producing com- 
nanies, was 103,300,000 pounds, or at 
the rate of about 1,240,000,000 pounds a 
year. 

: REFINED COPPER GAINS 

The total production of new refined 
copper from domestic sources, deter- 
mined in the same manner as the smelter 
production, was about 897,000,000 
pounds, 288,000,000 pounds more than 
in 1921. The refinery production of new 
copper obtained from domestic and for- 
eign sources, including the imports of 
refined copper, was about 1,398,000,000 
pounds. In addition to the output of 
new refined copper, about 112,000,000 
pounds of secondary copper was _ pro- 
duced at the refineries, making the total 
output of the refineries about 1,510,000,- 
000 pounds. 


ImMPorRT RECORDS AFFECTED 


Although the new tariff act placed no 
duty on copper, it affected the records 
ef the Department of Commerce, in 
which a line of division was drawn on 
September 21, when the new tariff be- 
came effective. Up to that date the 
total imports of copper in ore, concen- 
trates, matte, blister, and refined ccpper 


Refinery production from domestic sources........... 
Refinery production from foreign sources, including 


estimated imports of refined copper 
Stocks of new refined copper January 1 


Exports, including unrefined, black, blister, and con- 


February, 1923 


amounted to 363,443,226 pounds,. of 
which 75,556,317 pounds was refined cop- 
per and 192,050,397 pounds was blister 
copper. The exports for the first ten 
months amounted to 634,501,851 pounds. 
The figures for later imports will not be 
available until January 15, 1923, but 
those for later exports will be available 
somewhat sooner. 

The stocks of refined copper in the 
hands of domestic refineries on Decem- 
ber 31, 1922, as estimated by the refining 
companies, were about 277,000,000 
pounds, compared with 459,090,000 
pounds on December 13, 1921. 


WAR MINERAL CASES 
ACTED UPON 
HE FOLLOWING list indicates 
claims acted upon and action taken 
by the War Minerals Relief Commission 
and the Secretary of the Interior upon 
war minerals claims during four weeks 
preceding January 22: 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR AWARDS 
(Approved by Secretary Fall) 

New Jersey Manganese Co., New York 
City, $5,334.13; Placer Chrome Co., 
$35,000; Richard J. Fledderman, Yreka, 
Cal., $8,369.10; W. A. Cook & Sons, 
Bonita, Mont., $2,045.93; Southern Min- 
erals Corp., New York City, $23,412.46; 
Williamson Bros. & Cole, Washington, 
Cal., $3,187.21; Maynard H. Hunt, 
Philipsburg, Mont., $1,052.77; Larsen, 
DeBruce & Olsen, Ephram, Utah, 
$1,043.04; Western Ore Co., Oakland, 
Cal., $10,192.18. 

(Pending with Secretary) 

Ernest A. Hayden, Callahan, Cal., 
$444; Marcus E. Jones, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, $381.25; Joan Mining Co., Duluth, 
Minn., $63,905.79; J. D. Combs & G. W. 
Stone, Grant County, Oreg., $536.23; 
R. N. & G. W. Bruce, Emerson, Ga.; 
Morgan-Leitcher Co., Nevada City. Cal., 
$6,846.23; Virginia Manganese Mining 
Co., Bluefield, W. Va., $5,929.69; Caza- 
dero Chrome Co., Sonora County, Cal., 
$1,553; J. F. Reddy, Medford, Oreg., 
$54,785. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR DISALLOWANCE 

J. F. McKnight, Eureka, Cal., expendi- 
tures for purchase of property; James 
D. Fine, Dayville, Oreg., no loss sus- 
tained; E. T. Heggland, Mina, Nev., no 
additional. award. 


verter copper in bars, pigs, and other forms, and re- 


fined in ingots, bars, rods, etc 
Stocks December 31 


1921 1922 
609,000,000 897,000,000 
1,679,000,000  1,857,000,000 
609,000,090 698,000,000 
1,068,009,000 975,000,000 


611,090,000 882,000,000 


3 
Total withdrawn on domestic account................ | 
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PUTTING RADIO TO WORK IN THE MINES 


Communication Through Ground Proven Feasible—Has Definite Possibilities As 
Aidin Safety and Rescue Work—Further Investigations Are Necessary-—Expected 
To Prove A Boon for Isolated Camps 


NE OF THE first questions that 

is asked when radio is mentioned 

in relation to its use in mines is, 
“Can radio be used underground?” and 
when the answer is given as “Yes” the 
auestioner is more or less astonished, ac- 
cording to his knowledge of the radio art 
as it exists today. 

Radio waves do penetrate the ground 
and do travel through the earth much 
the same way as they travel above the 
ground. There are, however, certain 
limitations which tend to absorb the 
power of the transmitting set when send- 
ing underground, but due to the increase 
in efficiency and sensitiveness of receiv- 
ing sets, it may be stated with authority 
that no difficulties are encountered in 
sending messages from the surface to the 
bottom of the deepest mine unless per- 
haps the receiving set in the mine is sur- 
rounded by a high metallic content won 
ore. Even in the latter case, power 
could be increased at the sending station 
so that sufficiently loud signals could un- 
doubtedly be received under the most ad- 
verse conditions likely to be encountered. 
You will notice that the above remarks 
apply principally to receiving below 
from a sending set above. The reverse— 
sending from below to be received above 
—is a little more difficult, especially in 
metallic ore mines. 


PROBLEM WELL STUDIED 


The problem of reception below the 
surface of the ground, and, in 
fact, below the surface of the 
water, has been well investi- 
gated. The writer recently read 
a report of reception at the bot- 
tom of a 1,200-foot mine with a 
narrow shaft using only a 3-foot 
loop of wire as a means of 
catching the messages, where 
readable signals were readily 
obtained from a sending station 
in Germany, and many stations 
in this country were copied as 
well. The apparatus used in 
these tests was standard equip- 
ment, such as used above ground 
for loop reception, and no par- 
ticular attention paid to the 
portability of the receiving sta- 
tion, or its adaptation to perma- 
nent use in mines. 

Reception below the water 
was thoroughly worked out and 
made practical during the late 
war for the use of submarines, 


By HERBERT E. METCALF 
Radio Engineer 


and it may be stated that accurate and 
distinct communication was obtained in 
practice to and from submarines run- 
ning submerged. 

Most of the above experimental and 
practical work was done using wireless 
telegraph. Obviously, with the type of 
labor employed in mines and the neces- 
sity of the apparatus being such as to be 
operated by anyone in an emergency, the 
radio telephone will have to be used in 
mines, and not the radio telegraph which 
necessitates trained operators. The ra- 
dio telephone is no different in principle 
of operation than the radio telegraph, so 
that from a theoretical point of view it 
is without doubt possible to communicate 
from the surface to the very bottom of 
98 percent of the mines of the United 
States and to reverse the communication 
in about 80 percent of them. 


TIMBER AS SOURCE OF DANGER 

The timbering of a mine will always 
be a source of danger from fire. The use 
of carbide lamps will, of course, always 
add to the danger of fire. And yet, it 
seems peculiar that, practically speak- 
ing, electricity in the form of small stor- 
age batteries for light miners’ lamps has 
not yet seemed to have been practical 
enough to be adopted by mining concerns. 
The mine shaft carries the hoisting para- 
phernalia and the skips, or containers, 
and men are constantly passing up and 


down the main shaft. Through the main 
shaft also must run telephone communi- 
cation, signaling bells, compressed air 
tubes, and water pipes for pumping the 
water in the mines. If a fire or bad 
cave-in does occur in this shaft, whoever 
is below is almost instantaneously cut off 
from outside guidance. Radio offers a 
speedy relief to those who might be im- 
prisoned as far as communication alone 
is concerned. Communication, however, 
is not the only problem. There is the 
problem of food. There is the problem 
of water. There is the problem of suf- 
focation from gases. Radio will not help 
all of these. Food cannot be transmit- 
ted by radio. Water usually is present 
more or less. But the problem of foul 
air can be greatly helped by the use of 
directional instructions given from above. 


MIGHT OBTAIN DIRECTIONS 


In the mining office there is a map 
usually kept up to date, showing every 
small stope, man-way and bulkhead in 
the mine. Some of the miners who are 
imprisoned might remember the part of 
the mine with which they are familiar 
and in which they have been working. 
However, they will not remember all of 
the details of the entire mine, and it can 
easily be seen that by means of radio 
communication from above to below, the 
miners might be directed to a certain 
part of the mine where fresh air could 
be pumped down to them by another 
shaft which might be so choked 
ap as to be unclimbable as an 
exit, but through which fresh air 
could be pumped. They could 
also be told of the progress of 


the rescuers. They could be re- 
lieved of the enormous and 
harmful mental tension which 
certainly would exist in the 
minds of the imprisoned men, 
and a great deal of good be done 
in that way—all of this, of 
course, presupposing only the 
miners could receive, but could 
not send back to the upper levels. 

In a testimony given at the 
inquest following a recent mine 
disaster, I believe it was stated 
in the newspapers reporting the 
news that one man said that the 
skip might have been sent down 
again and brought up some of 
the imprisoned men before the 
guide timbers of the skip be- 
came burned off so as to block 
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progress of the skip. Testimony answer- 
ing this statement was to the effect that 
the signaling lines had been burned off 
at the very first and it would have been 
impossible to control the progress of the 
skip had it gone down. Radio communi- 
cation cannot become burned away, or 
destroyed in any manner. 

This recent mine disaster has shown 
us that radio can profitably be used in 
the mining industry. The only question 
which remains open is what type of ap- 
paratus should be used and who will be 
the people who will pioneer the investi- 
gation work and find out exactly what 
type of apparatus is the most satisfac- 
tory for various purposes. While it may 
be argued that radio in the mine would 
not have saved the miners’ lives, there 
is also a great deal to be said on the side 
that perhaps radio would have helped to 
save these miners, provided, of course, 
that radio had been previously developed 
to a point where the apparatus was prac- 
tical in the mine. 


THE First STEP 


It is, of course, a long jump from writ- 
ing an article of this sort and telling just 
where radio might be used to the actual 
adoption of practical apparatus in the 
mining industry; but the purpose of this 
article is merely to start the ball rolling 
and get different people in and out of the 
mining industry thinking along the lines 
of radio for mines so that somebody, 
some time, will take up the problem in 
earnest and solve it—for it can be solved. 
A receiving set to be used by the mines 
below would be quite simple, would not 
be heavy, and would present no difficul- 
ties to radio engineering. A sending set, 
however, to be fixed up so that the im- 
prisoned miners could talk back to those 
above, presents a problem, it is true, but 
one which could easily be solved by close 
application. The apparatus would have 
te be highly portable. It would have to 
be more or less fool-proof in its tuning, 
because the mines certainly could not af- 
ford to send a radio operator down with 
each shift. Precaution will have to be 
taken, of course, that no sparks are re- 
leased which might cause an explosion, 
however, dry cell units are now available 
which will last for a considerable length 
of time under heavy use. Sets, such as 
these, might be placed in certain inter- 
vals throughout the mine, to be used only 
in case of disaster, and should be kept 
up and in working use all the time. 

As stated before, radio of this sort is 
entirely practical, but not yet fully de- 
veloped. It would help a great deal in 
cases of entrapped men and, while it 
would not rescue them, it would most cer- 
tainly aid rescuers and prisoners to a 
great extent. Radio alone will not do the 
work—but radio, in conjunction with 
proper food caches, oxygen helmets, and 
emergency supplies, would certainly 
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greatly increase the chances of averting 
the great disaster. 


THREE CLASSIFICATIONS MADE 


In reviewing the situation as a whole, 
and trying to see where radio would be 
useful to the mining industry, we find 
that it perhaps may be divided into three 
great heads. The first, of course, is 
safety, which we have already touched 
upon; the second is amusement; and the 
third perhaps might be called general 
communication. Mining communities in 
their very name are mining communities. 
They are more or less closely bound to- 
gether by a common labor. A great 
many of these communities are placed 
far away from the centers of civilization. 
Radio will put them instantly in touch 
with what is going on in the world, ex- 
actly as it does every other isolated spot. 
After the evening’s work is done, good 
music may be enjoyed, speakers may be 
heard who never would be heard perhaps 
by the miners in any other way. In 
other words, radio will do a great deal to 
civilize, educate and amuse isolated com- 
munities. This is no idle prediction, be- 
cause it is already being done at the 
present time, even far off in the moun- 
tains, there is hardly a community now- 
adays which does not have at least one 
or two radio outfits, with eager listeners 
all the time. Then comes the problem of 
thé solitary prospector. A crystal re- 
ceiving set needs no batteries, does not 
weigh much and yet under good condi- 
tions at night can receive from 50 to 75 
miles and perhaps even 100 miles. His 
lonely nights are lonely no longer. He 
may sit by his campfire and feel that he 
is not so far away from the center of 
things as he used to be. It is not good 
for man to become lonesome, and radio 
will keep him from ever feeling that he 
is alone in the world. 


OVERLAND COMMUNICATION 


The problem of communication over- 
land may not be so important, and yet, 
in the mountainous parts of the country 
where mines are most frequent, it costs 
a great deal to install, repair and keep 
in shape, particularly during the winter 
months, an overland telephone line. Ina 
great many cases, such lines will cost a 
great deal more than a radio installation 
necessary to do the same work, and there 
are a number of places throughout the 
country which are using radio communi- 
cation between two points purely and 
simply from the standpoint of cost, 
where the upkeep of a physical line is 
enormous due to natural conditions. 

We may say, in conclusion, that radio 
is here, and that it is only necessary for 
the prpoer use to be demonstrated in the 
mining industry, and it will be used in 
that industry. Let those who are most 
intimately acquainted with the problems 
of mining think and ask themselves 
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where can this new science be profitably 
used in their business. Let them experi- 
ment, try out various kinds of apparatus, 
until a proper kind is developed and then 
let them put it into daily use. In other 
words, the purpose of this article is not 
to say to the miners and mine owners 
that they should today be using radio— 
because the writer obviously knows a 
great deal more about radio than he does 
about mining—it is simply to start the 
miners and mine owners thinking about 
radio to get them to ask themselves 
where they can use it, how they can use 
it, and then let them demand of the radio 
industry that it supply the proper ap- 
paratus to do the work that the mining 
industry desires. Then will the radio in- 
dustry, because there will be a demand 
for that sort of apparatus, get busy and, 
I have no doubt, will be able to develop 
apparatus which will be perfectly satis- 
factory for whatever purpose the mining 
industry may desire. 


DRILL STEEL REPORT TO 
BE DISCUSSED 

ONCLUSIVE INFORMATION con- 

cerning the breakage and heat treat- 
ment of the rock drill steels and other 
steels and alloys subjected to similar im- 
pact stresses will be developed at a meet- 
ing of the Advisory Board which has 
been working with the Bureau of Mines 
and the Bureau of Standards on this 
subject, the discussion to be held in 
New York, February 19. 

The discussion will center in the re- 
port submitted last October by experts 
of the Bureau of Mines who investigated 
the subject, particularly the recommen- 
dations as regards certain investigations 
being conducted and the purpose of these 
studies. The discussion is expected to 
bring out new angles on the subject, in 
addition to those which will naturally be 
considered in connection with the bu- 
reau’s report, which was prepared by 
Messrs. Foley, Burnholz and Clayton. 
The call for the meeting of the board 
was issued by D. A. Lyon, chief metal- 
lurgist of the bureau. 


COAL WAGE AGREEMENT 


AVING CLEARED up the bitumi- 

nous wage agreement, the coal 
commission expects from now on to 
vigorously prosecute its investigation of 
fundamental factors involved in the 
general coal situation. Satisfaction is 
being expressed by members of the 
commision over the one-year wage agree- 
ment negotiated by bituminous oper- 
ators in Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, al- 
though it is known that they would have 
favored a two-year agreement, having 
expressed the opinion that such a pact 
would have enabled Congress to enact 
constructive legislation affecting future 
wage agreements. 


< 
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FEDERAL EXPERTS REVIEW MINING CONDITIONS 


Geological Survey’s Observers Review Developments Affecting 1922 Production of 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Lead and Zinc—General Improvement Shown—TIncreased 


ESPONDING TO FAVORABLE 

conditions created by industry’s 

recovery from depression, metal 
mining operations in 1922 showed 
marked improvement as compared with 
the small and belabored progress made 
during the previous year. Few excep- 
tions to this improvement are found in 
the summary made by the Geological 
Survey of production of the five leading 
metals in western states. Operations 
that had been carefully nursed along 
during the depression when demand was 
at a minimum and producing costs at 
highest levels leaped at the long-awaited 
arrival of better conditions. 

Though, in some quarters, the revival 
came early in the year or actually was 
first seen in the last months of 1921, it 
did not become broad-spread until the 
middle of 1922 had been passed: Even 
then, some fields, hampered by handi- 
caps of peculiarly local complexion, failed 
to respond, but these situations were so 
rare as to be marked exceptions to the 
general rule. 


During the year labor conditions 
caused much anxiety for a period, but 
later became somewhat easier as men 
came into the mining industry from the 
farms and allied employments at the ad- 
vent of cold weather. Costs of material 
showed no startling declines, but im- 
proved markets offset this condition in 
degree as well as that surrounding the 
failure of freight rates to respond ap- 
preciably to the general rehabilitation 
movement. 

Summaries of mining conditions dur- 
ing the past year in the western states 
have been made by experts of the Geo- 
logical Survey, and are presented here, 
with statistics presenting preliminary 
estimates of production during 1922 as 
compared with revised figures for 1921. 


ARIZONA 
1921 1922 
Silver (fine ounces)..... 2,469,394 4,760,000 
Copper (pounds)........ 185,034,194 418,000,000 


Lead (pounds).......... 6,541,433 14,080,000 

Value of the gold, silver, copper, lead 
and zine produced by mines in Arizona 
in 1922 was $65,219,000; the value 
in 1921 was $29,563,472, according to the 
estimate of V. C. Heikes, of the survey. 
A marked increase was made in the pro- 
duction of all metals as a result of the 
resumption of activities early in the year 
at the large mines and smelting plants. 
The total, however, was not unusually 


Outputs are in Rule Throughout 


large and did not approach the average 
of the last ten years. 

The gold produced increased from 
$2,930,303 in 1921 to $3,618,000 in 1922 
as a result of the increase in gold from 
the smelting and refining of copper ore. 

The mine output of silver increased 
from 2,469,394 ounces in 1921 to about 
1,760,000 ounces in 1922. Most of the 
silver was produced from copper ore 
mined in Cochise and Yavapai counties. 

The mine output of copper increased 
from 185,034,194 pounds in 1921 to 
418,000,000 pounds in 1922. The value 
of the output increased from $23,869,411 
in 1921 to $56,029,000 in 1922. By May 
all the large smelting plants except the 
one at Clifton were active, and most of 
the copper mines except the Magma had 
resumed operations. The largest pro- 
ducers of copper in 1922 were the In- 
spiration, Miami, and Copper Queen 
mines, followed by the United Verde, 
Calumet & Arizona, United Verde Ex- 
tension, New Cornelia, Ray Consoli- 
dated, Old Dominion, Arizona Commer- 
cial, Iron Cap, Swansea and Superior & 
Boston. 

The mine production of lead in Ari- 
zona increased from 6,541,433 pounds in 
1921 to 14,080,000 pounds in 1922. The 
value of the output increased from 
$294,364 to $802,500. The Copper Queen 
mine, at Bisbee, the largest producer of 
lead in Arizona, greatly increased its 
shipments of silver-lead ore, which is 
smelted at El Paso, Tex. 

The Copper Queen mine was the only 
producer of zinc in Arizona in 1922 and 
shipped several hundred tons of zine ore 
to an eastern smelter. The Hillside mine, 
in Yavapai County, was idle, but work 
was resumed at the Tennessee mine, in 
Mohave County. 

The dividends paid by Arizona mining 
companies (New Cornelia, Miami, United 
Verde Extension, Calumet & Arizona, 
United Eastern, United Verde and Ari- 
zona Copper) during the first eleven 
months of 1922 amounted to $6,630,815, 
exclusive of $1,800,000 paid by the Phelps 
Dodge Corporation, which operates the 
Copper Queen and Morenci properties in 
Arizona and other mines in Mexico and 
New Mexico. 


COLORADO 


1921 1922 
Silver (fine ounces)..... 5,631,657 6,000,000 
Copper (pounds)........ 4,153,442 3,600,000 
Lead (pounds).......... 19,660,466 22,000,000 
Zinc (pounds).......... 2,360,000 24,000,000 


Colorado mines in 1922 produced 
$6,500,000 in gold, 6,000,000 ounces of sil- 
ver, 22,000,000 pounds of lead, 3,600,000 
pounds of copper, and 24,000,000 pounds 
of zinc, as compared with $6,835,328 in 
gold, 5,631,657 ounces of silver, 19,660,- 
466 pounds of lead, 4,153,442 pounds of 
copper, and 2,360,000 pounds of zine in 
1921, according to Charles W. Hender- 
son of the survey. Average prices in 
1922 were $1 for silver, $0.134 for cop- 
per, $0.057 for lead, $0.057 for zinc, as 
compared with $1 for silver, $0.129 for 
copper, $0.045 for lead, and $0.05 for 
zine in 1921. 

The situation in the Colorado metal- 
mining industry during the first half of 
1922 was disappointing, but there was a 
marked improvement as the year drew to 
a close, particularly when the November 
prices for lead and zinc warranted hope 
for stability of market. There was also 
increased interest by capitalists in inves- 
tigation of the industry. 

The price of nearly $1 an ounce for 
silver from domestic ores under the Pitt- 
man act was all that kept many Colorado 
mines in operation in 1922, and the fact 
that the government’s purchases of sil- 
ver under this act will probably be com- 
pleted within the next 12 months give 
cause for serious thought. The price of 
lead was low until November, and lead- 
silver ores depended on the silver content 
to carry the costs. Until November also 
there was hardly any available market 
for Colorado zinc ores, even at the low 
prices at which they were offered. Jop- 
lin concentrate was shipped into the 
state. Until some signs of encourage- 
ment were seen in the zinc market many 
operators did not feel like spending 
money in unwatering and clean-up mines 
after long idleness. Fortunately, the 
workings and mills of some of the zinc 
properties were kept in repair. Much of 
the zine output for 1922, however, came 
from stocks accumulated from operations 
in 1920, or from zine ores removed in 
1921 and 1922 of necessity in the mining 
of contiguous silver ores. 

Although there was very little activity 
around Silverton the San Juan region 
as a whole made the best record for the 
year. The Black Bear mine was kept in 
repair in preparation for the mining of 
the lead-zine ore already blocked out. 
The ore from this mine will first be 
treated at the Coolbaugh process plant, 
for which ground was broken in August 
on the Durango smelter site, adjacent to 
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the lead furnaces. This process, de- 
veloped in the Bulkeley Wells Denver 
laboratories, is to be used for the’ re- 
moval of zinc from the ores of the San 
Juan region as a preliminary to lead 
smelting at Durango, which has long 
been hampered by the excessive zine con- 
tent of the San Juan ores. It is hoped 
that the cost of removing the zinc can 
be met by the sale of the zine product 
made. 

Because of lack of capital, the dis- 
coveries in 1921 of silver at the Hope 
and Park Tunnel mines, near Aspen, Pit- 
kin County, could not be explored exten- 
sively. A large quantity of pyritic 
silver-copper ore was shipped from Gil- 
man, Eagle County, to Salt Lake smel- 
ters. Leadville looked for a renewal of 
operations in the spring and summer, but 
it did not come until fall. The dredges 
and hydraulic mines near Breckenridge 
produced $277,000 in gold in 1922, com- 
pared with $337,980 in 1921. 


The mine output of lead decreased 
from 198,469,119 pounds in 1921 to 
195,300,000 pounds in 1922, but the aver- 
age price of lead was about 5.7 cents a 
pound, and the value increased from 
$8,931,110 to $11,132,100. The Bunker 
Hill mine produced much more lead than 
any other in the state. 

The mine output of recoverable zinc 
increased to 4,400,000 pounds, valued at 
$250,800, as a result of the higher price 
of zinc and reduced freight rates. The 
Callahan Zinc-Lead Co. and the Morn- 
ing mine of the Federal Co. resumed 
shipments of zine concentrate in Novem- 
ber. Concentrate on hand at the Success 
mine was not shipped in 1922. 

Dividends amounting to $2,019,250 
were paid by the Bunker Hill, Hecla, 
and Star Mining Companies during 
eleven months of 1922. The Star mine 
was not producing, but the dividend was 
distributed after the settlement of the 
suit with the Federal Co. 
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plant at Anaconda resumed operations in 
February and was producing later at the 
rate of 14,000,000 pounds a month. 

The mine production of lead increased 
from 20,366,917 pounds in 1921 to 
29,775,000 pounds in 1922, and the value 
increased from $916,511 to $1,697,175. 
Most of the lead was produced from zinc 
ore or silver-lead ore of the Butte & 
Superior, Elm Orlu, Davis Daly, Moul- 
ton, and Anaconda properties at Butte. 
Much of this lead was recovered by 
smelting residues from the electrolytic 
zine plant near Great Falls. 

The output of recoverable zinc in Mon- 
tana increased from 23,275,966 pounds 
in 1921 to 114,000,000 pounds in 1922. 
The value increased from $1,163,798, to 
$6,498,000. The Butte & Superior mine 
was again active and was the largest 
producer of zinc in the state. 

No dividends were paid by mining 
companies operating in Montana during 
the first eleven months of 1922. 


IDAHO MONTANA | | NEVADA 

1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 
Silver (fine ounces).... 6,080,528 5,998,000 Silver (fine ounces)..... 6,558,713 12,500,000 Silver (fine ounces)..... 7,083,782 8,198,000 
Copper (pounds)........ 1,688,195 3,946,000 Copper (pounds)..... 18,098,730 165,100,000 Copper (pounds)....... 10,961,491 19,892,000 
Lead (pounds)......... 198,469,119 195,300,000 sead (pounds)......... 20,366,917 29,775,000 Lead (pounds)........ 7,188,768 9,107,000 
4,400,000 Zine (pounds). 23,275,966 114,000,000 Zinc (pounds)......... 69,397 3,200,000 

; y © . . . . 
Gold, silver, copper, lead and zine was Montana’s production of gold, silver, Gold, silver, copper, lead and zine 


produced from mines in Idaho in 1922 to 
the value of $18,399,000, according to an 
estimate by C. N. Gerry, of the Survey. 
In 1921 it was $15,776,819. The produc- 
tion of zinc and copper increased, gold 
decreased, and silver and lead were 
nearly the same as in 1921. The increase 
in total value was due largely to the in- 
crease in the price of lead. In general 
mining conditions improved in 1922. The 
labor situation was better, metal prices 
were increasing, and freight rates were 
reduced. Production was retarded, how- 
ever, by the idleness of the Hercules and 
Tamarack & Custer about 
seven months. 


mines for 


The mine output of gold in Idaho in 
1922 was valued at $490,000, as com- 
pared with $545,731 in 1921. As in other 
recent years, a large part of the gold 
output in 1922 came from the Gold Hill 
& Iowa mine, at Quartzburg, and the 
dredge of the Yukon Gold Co., at Mur- 
ray, but the output from both these prop- 
erties decreased. 

The silver output decreased slightly, 
from 6,080,528 ounces in 1921 to 5,998,- 
000 ounces in 1922. The largest silver 
producers in the state were the Bunker 
Hill & Sullivan, at Kellogg, the Hecla 
mine, at Burke, and the Morning mine 
of the Federal, Mining & Smelting Co. 

The mine output of copper increased 
from 1,688,195 pounds in 1921 to 
3,946,000 pounds in 1922. The value of 
the output increased from $217,777 to 
$529.000. 


cdpper, lead and zinc mined in Montana 
in 1922, was $44,483,000, a large increase 
from the value of $16,324,521 in 1921, 
according to an estimate by C. N. Gerry, 
The output of 
silver, lead and zine was close to nor- 
mal, but that of gold and copper was be- 
low the average of the last 20 years. The 
large mines at Butte resumed operations 
early in the year, but the copper mines 
were not operated at maximum capacity. 
Wages at Butte were increased, and by 
December the market for metals had im- 
proved considerably. 


of the Geological Survey. 


The value of the output of gold in- 
creased from $1,480,763 in 1921 to 
$1,664,000 in 1922. The production of 
gold from copper ores increased consid- 
erably but did not approach past records. 
The output from placers and gold ores is 
gradually decreasing. 

The mine output of silver increased 
from 6,558,713 ounces in 1921 to 12,500,- 
009 ounces in 1922. The resumption of 
activity at Butte, together with the gen- 
eral incentive to mining due to the price 
of silver, resulted in an output close to 
that of 1919 and 1920. Most of the silver 
came from the copper mines of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., at Butte, and 
a large part from the zinc and silver 
mines at Butte. 

The output of copper increased from 
18,098,730 pounds in 1921 to 165,100,000 
pounds in 1922 as a result of a better 
market for copper. The copper smelting 


mined in Nevada increased in value from 
$12,137,536 in 1921 to $14,712,000 in 
1922, according to preliminary figures 
compiled by V. C. Heikes, of the Geologi- 
cal Survey. This was greater than the 
value in 1921 but much less than that in 
any other recent year. 

The output of gold decreased from 
$3,312,757 in 1921 to $3,147,000 in 1922. 
The gold from the Tonopah district in- 
creased from $999,094 to $1,199,690, and 


that of the Goldfield district from 
$146,782 to $242,300. 
The mine production of silver in- 


creased from 7,083,782 ounces in 1921 to 
8,198,000 ounces in 1922, as the mining 
companies made every effort to take ad- 
vantage of the Pittman act. The Tono- 
pah district produced 5,665,000 ounces, 
as against 4,623,901 ounces in 1921, and 
the development of several of the mines 
at depth was most encouraging. 

The mine output of copper increased 
from 10,961,491 pounds in 1921 to 
19,892,000 pounds in 1922, and the value 
from $1,414,032 to $2,666,000. 

The mine output of lead increased 
from 7,188,768 pounds in 1921 to 
9,107,000 pounds in 1922, and the value 
from $323,495 to about $519,000. 

The mine output of recoverable zinc 
increased from 69,397 pounds in 1921 to 
3,200,000 pounds in 1922. Much of the 
ore shipped to zinc plants in December 
did not reach its destination in 1922. 
The Yellow Pine mine, after two years 
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of idleness, resumed shipments in No- 
vember. 

The published dividends paid by Ne- 
vada mining companies in eleven months 
of 1922 amounted to $767,237. The prin- 
cipal contributors were the Tonopah Ex- 
tension, Tonopah Belmont, Tonopah Min- 
ing, West End and Rochester Silver Com- 
panies. 


NEW MEXICO 


1921 1922 
Gold $196,822 $374,000 
Silver (fine ounces). 571,899 700,000 
Copper (pounds). . 14,267,338 31,000,000 
Lead (pounds). . 678,601 2,600,000 
Zine (pounds). 228,000 4,500,000 


Metal mines in New Mexicv in 1922 
produced $374,000 in gold, 700,000 ounces 
of silver, 2,600,000 pounds of lead, 


4,500,000 pounds of zinc, as com- 
pared with $196,822 in gold, 571,- 
899 ounces of silver, 14,267,338 
pounds of copper, 678,601 pounds 
of lead and 228,000 pounds of zine 
in 1921, according to Chas. W. Hen- 
derson, of the Survey. 

The metal output of New 
Mexico depends direct!y and 
indirectly on the price of 
copper. In 1921 the Chino 
Copper co., which has large 
developed reserves of coppe: 
ore at Santa Rita, closed its 
large milling plant at Hurley 
on April 12. This mill was reopened on 
April 1, 1922, and it continued through- 
out the remainder of the year at about 
30 percent. capacity, producing 26,660,- 
000 pounds of copper in concentrate. As 
soon as the copper concentrate be- 
gan to arrive at the El Paso smelter 
a market was” set up the 
siliceous ores of Lake Valley, which 
incidentally carry silver. 

With the reopening of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Co.’s steel mill at Pueblo, 
Colo., in April, 1922, iron-manganese ore 
from Silver City and iron ore from 
Fierro began to move in large quantities 
to Pueblo. 

Lessees at the Aztec mines, at Baldy, 
continued throughout the year to ship 
gold bars to the Denver Mint as a result 
of the milling of stope filling. Some de- 
velopment work was also done at the 
mine in the hope of discovering new ore 
bodies similar to those of 1868 and 1915- 
1920. 


WASHINGTON 


1921 1922 


Gold $128,486 $181,700 
Silver (fine ounces). 142,450 192,000 
Copper (pounds). : 251,544 335,000 
Lead (pounds) 113,553 1,500,000 


The five-metal production in Washing- 
ton was $573,000, as compared with 
$332,313 in 1921, according to an esti- 


31,000,000 pounds of copper, and COPPER 


mate of C. N. Gerry, of the survey. The 
improvement of the metal market, especi- 
ally during the last part of the year, re- 
suited in an increase in all five metals, 
but the total value was much less than 
the average of the last ten years. 

The mine production of gold increased 
from $128,486 in 1921 to $181,700 in 
1922. Gold from the Republic district in- 


creased only slightly, to $91,700, but the 
production from the Boundary Red 
Mountain mine, in Whatcom County, in- 
creased materially. 

The mine output of silver increased 
from 142,450 ounces in 1921 to 192,000 
ounces in 1922. A large part of the sil- 
ver was recovered in smelting silver- 
copper ore from Chewelah. 

The mine output of copper increased 
from 251,544 pounds in 1921 to 335,009 
pounds in 1922. Copper-silver ore and 
concentrate were shipped from the 
United Silver Copper mine, at Chewelah, 
at the rate of 150 tons a month, but the 
mill did not resume operations until late 
in the year. 

The mine output of lead increased 
from 143,553 pounds in 1921 to 1,500,000 
pounds, valued at $85,509, in 1922. As 
the lead smelting plant at Northport was 
dismantled in September, lead ore was 
shipped to Bradley, Idaho, and East 
Helena, Mont. 

As the market for zinc improved, a 
large quantity of first-class zinc ore was 
shipped from the Washington Black 
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Rock mine, near Northport, to the elec- 
trolytic zine plant at Trail, British 
Columbia. 


ALASKA 


More than eighteen million dollars 
worth of minerals was taken from 
Alaska mines in 1922, which brings the 
output back to figures of almost the pre- 
war magnitude. According to estimates 
made by Alfred H. Brooks, chief Alaskan 
geologist of the survey, the value of the 
mineral output of Alaska in 1922 was— 
gold, $7,720,000; copper, $9,000,000; sil- 
ver, $730,000; and coal, $450,000; the 
total value, including that of lead, plati- 
num, petroleum, marble, and gypsum, 

was $18,250,009, compared 
with $17,000,000, the value of 
the output in 1921. 

The total output of lode 

AD gold in Alaska in 1922 had a 
ewe Value of about $3,600,00). 
The most encouraging fact 
about the Alaska lode-mining 
industry is that the loss of out- 
put from the closing of some 
large Juneau gold mines has 
already been made up in part 
by the output of smaller 
mines in other districts. 
These facts are cited because 
many believe that the closing of 
some of the Juneau mines means 
the end of any considerable 
quartz mining in Alaska, but in 
1922 development and prospect- 
ing of hard rock gold deposits 
were active in every Alaska lode 
district accessible from railroad 
or tidewater. 

Most of the copper mined in 
1922 was obtained from the three large 
mines of the Kennecott group, in the 
Chitina Valley, and from the Beatson- 
Bonanza mine, on Prince William Sound. 
The low price of copper has prevented 
as yet the reopening of small mines. 

For many years the Alaska metal min- 
ing industry was handicapped by being 
forced to pay heavily for its fuel, be- 
cause the use of local coal was not per- 
mitted. The coal mining done during the 
year has supplied the most urgent need 
for cheaper fuel along the Alaska Rail- 
road and has shown the great value of 
the coal for local use. The question when 
Alaska high-grade coal can be mined for 
export has not yet been settled. 


UTAH 
1921 1922 
Silver (fine ounces)... 12,251,998 16,800,000 
Copper (pounds)........ 30,891,403 95,500,000 
Lead (pounds).......... 89,187,269 134,000,000 


Zine (pounds)......... 


5,290,000 


Utah’s production of gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead and zinc in 1922 was $39,738,- 
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000, according to an estimate by V. C. 
Heikes, of the survey. In 1921 it was 
$22,023,790. The production of all metals 
increased decidedly, though the value 
was not great compared with the average 
of the last ten years. The outstanding 
features of the year were the abnormal 
increase in the production of silver, 
which makes a record for the state, and 
the resumption of copper mining on a 
large scale at Bingham. 

The mine production of gold increased 
from $1,769,905 in 1921 to $2,201,500 in 
1922. The gold produced from copper 
ore was greatly increased, as the Utah 
Copper and Utah Consolidated proper- 
ties were again active. 

The mine output of silver increased 
from 12,251,998 ounces in 1921 to 
16,800,000 ounces in 1922. This marked 
increase of more than 4,500,000 ounces 
was generally distributed, but the gain 
was especially noticeable in the Park 
City and Tintic districts. 

The mine production of copper in- 
creased from 30,891,403 pounds in 1921 
to 95,500,000 pounds in 1922, and the 
value from $3,984,991 to $12,797,000. 
The Utah Copper Co., the largest pro- 
ducer in the state, resumed operations in 
April and was producing more than 
10,000,000 pounds of copper a month in 
the third quarter, or about half the 
maximum capacity. 

The mine output of lead increased 
from 89,187,269 pounds in 1921 to 
134,000,000 pounds in 1922, and the value 
increased from $4,013,427 to $7,638,000. 
The average price of lead was about 5.7 
cents a pound. 

The mine output of recoverable zinc in 
1922 was 5,290,000 pounds. Most of the 
zinc was produced from lead-zine ore 
mined at the United States mine, at 
Bingham, and milled at Midvale. Much 
zine concentrate that had been stored 
while the price of zinc was low was 
shipped in 1922. 


In 1922 the mines in Utah produced 
about 5,500,000 tons of ore, an increase 


from 2,137,522 tons in 1921. Of this 
total the Bingham district produced 
4,773,800 tons, as compared with 


1,538,309 tons in 1921. 

The dividends paid by mining com- 
panies in Utah in 1922 will amount to 
$4,166,393. Dividends amounting to 
$1,702,224 were also paid by the United 
States Smelting, Refining & Mining Co., 
which controls mines at Eureka and 
Bingham as well as mines in other states. 
The following companies contributed: 
Utah Copper, Chief Consolidated, Silver 
King Coalition, Eagle & Blue Bell, Tintic 
Standard, Park Utah, Iron Blossom and 
Columbus Rexall. 


CALIFORNIA 
1921 1922 
Silver (fine ounces)..... 3,629,223 3,181,200 
Copper (pounds)........ 11,743,404 22,660,500 
Lead (pounds).......... 1,124,276 6,260,800 
Zinc (pounds)......... 1,057,731 3,615,000 


California’s output of gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead and zinc in 1922 was valued at 
$21,625,600, an increase of $673,177 over 
that in 1921, according to preliminary 
estimates by Charles G. Yale, of the sur- 
vey. The yield of gold, however 
($14,845,000), was $859,822 less, and 
that of silver (3,181,200 ounces), was 
148,023 ounces less than in 1921. The 
production of copper was 22,660,500 
pounds, valued at $3,036,500, an increase 
of 10,917,096 pounds and $1,521,601; that 
of lead was 6,260,800 pounds, valued at 
$356,800, an increase of 5,136,524 pounds 
and $306,208; and that of zine was 
3,615,900 pounds, valued at $206,100, an 
increase of 2,558,169 pounds and 
$153,213. 

The loss in gold for the year was al- 
most entirely due to a diminution in the 
output of the deep or quartz mines. The 
disastrous fire in the Argonaut mine 
stopped the regular output from two of 
the largest producers on the Mother lode 
and several other producers of note 
worked with reduced forces and mill 
tquipment. Complaint was made of the 
scarcity of first-class miners, who seem 
to have gone into occupations that are 
more profitable and less hazardous than 
underground mining. The unwatering 
and reopening of several old mines on the 
Mother Lode, however, is encouraging. 
There has been little change in the 
placer-mining conditions of the state. 
The placers continue to produce 52 per- 
cent of the gold, as compared with 48 
percent from the deep mines. Dredges 
are producing 95 percent of the placer 
gold and 49 percent of the total gold. 


OREGON 
1921 1922 
Silver (fine ounces)..... 41,830 173,000 
Copper (pounds)........ 174,300 1,089,000 


Production of metals in Oregon in 
1922 shows a decrease of $252,000, as 
compared with 1921. The loss was en- 
tirely in gold, according to a prelimi- 
nary estimate by Charles G. Yale, of the 
survey, both silver and copper showing 
increases. The value of the gold pro- 
duced decreased from $882,034 in 1921 
to $501,870 in 1922. In recent years the 
usual ratio of gold production has been 
about 54 percent from placers and 46 
percent from deep or quartz mines, and 
the deep mines have been decreasing 
their gold output while the placers have 
been increasing theirs. There are more 
hydraulic mines in Oregon than of any 
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other class, but most of them are small. 
In recent years the gold dredges have 
contributed 80 per cent of the placer gold 
and 43 percent of the total gold an- 
nually produced in the state. Direct re- 
turns from the four companies operat- 
ing dredges in 1922 show a combined de- 
crease in gold yield for 1922 as compared 
with 1921, of 30 percent due mainly to 
scarcity of water for electric power, 
which permitted only three-fourths of a 
full year’s work. Several of the large 
deep mines were entirely idle, and others 
showed reduced production for the year. 

The silver output of Oregon for 1922 
is estimated at 173,000 ounces. The esti- 
mated output of copper in 1922 is 
1,089,000 pounds, valued at $145,000, an 
increase of 914,700 pounds and $123,000. 
This increase is due almost entirely to 
the resumption of production by the 
largest copper mine in the state, which 
was idle in 1921. 

There are now less than 100 produc- 
tive metal mines in Oregon and no new 
ones of special importance began opera- 
tions in 1922. Metal mining is recover- 
ing very slowly from war-time condi- 
tions, and apparently little effort is being 
made to produce capital to aid this re- 
covery or to increase public interest in 
the industry. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


1921 1922 
cee $6,605,167 $6,636,000 
Silver (fine ounces)..... 112,464 120,200 


South Dakota had in 1922 an output 
of $6,636,000 in gold and 120,200 ounces 
of silver, compared with $6,605,167 in 
gold and 112,464 ounces of silver in 
1921, according to Charles W. Hender- 
son, of the survey, whose figures are 
based on eleven months’ actual output 
plus an estimate for December from the 
Homestake and Trojan companies, in the 
Black Hills district. .The Homestake 
mine paid a dividend of 25 cents a share 
monthly for the first ten months and 
increased it to 50 cents a share in No- 
vember, making a total for the twelve 
months of $879,060. The Homestake 
mine and mills, at Lead and Deadwood, 
were operated steadily. 


TEXAS 


Texas mines produced 600,000 ounces 
of silver in 1922, according to Charles 
W. Henderson, of the survey. The Pre- 
sidio mine, at Shafter, which has been 
in steady operation since 1885, continued 
to contribute the bulk of the output. 
Several small lots of silver ore were 
shipped from prospects in the northwest- 
ern counties bordering the Rio Grande. 
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; Woofing and Warping 
t- 
XV. 
. Senator James E. Watson 
7. | A Series of Scrutinies Directed Toward 
a Notable Legislative Personalities 
By IRA L. SMITH 
“ # UT IN INDIANA state, where politics is an epidemic, 
¥ flocks of Hoosiers got out their one-hoss shays some 
twenty-eight years ago to journey to the polls that they 
” might ply ballot boxes with their expressed desires that James 
” E. Watson, lawyer, be transplanted to Washington. By so 
0. doing, they shipped to the nation’s capital the material out of 
to which has been shaped a Sir Oracle for the Senate. 
he Rambling through term after term of service in the House, 
ch their choice gathered unto himself all the ear-marks of an 

indispensibility, and it was decreed some years ago on the 
1c- 4 banks of the Wabash far away that he be one of those few 
ow 4 mothers’ sons of us that get to be senators. 
"a- 4 During his thirty years beneath the Capitol’s dome, he has 
or. 4 Senator James E. Watson annexed large portions of experience and skill.as a solon. 
di- Bs No like a walking guide on things legislative and parliamen- 
ng q tary has he become, that his fellows are with him almost as constantly as his shadow, seeking his 
re- 4 word on this, that and several other things. ‘‘Let’s see Jim!’’ is the phrase that pitter-patters its 
in way up and down the senate cloak rooms and corridors whenever a problem of heft puts in its ap- 


pearance and demands solution. 

James Watson is a speaker who knows how to keep his mouth shut. That, next to his abundant 
knowledge of things capitolian, is the thing that puts him in a niche somewhat distinct from that occu- 
pied by senators who air such oratorical abilities as they possess. Although Jim, as he is called by all 
who know him, hardly turned a finger in batting sixty speeches over the country-side during thé 


: Re recent political campaign, his voice and the wails of the senate chamber are hardly more than fair 
co lCU acquaintances. The wealths of his oratory have been ladled out by his gifted tongue into the air of 
: a cach state of the union, but he attends so closely to his knitting as a member of the finance and inter- 
put a state commerce committees that Washington’s welkin almost goes begging on this score. 

— He stands in the position of a Republican leader, having been boosted up to this place by his exr- 
in aa perience as a legislator, skill as a parliamentarian, study of national polities, incessant industry, know!- 
in edge of the tariff, and general friendliness. 

ler- S He is a close confidante of President Harding, with whom he shares November 2 as a birthday, 

are a though his 58 years have brought the date around to him one time more than to the chief of the land. 

put 4 It was on their mutual birthday that both received record votes in 1920. 

the fe Shaking hands is his recreation. For him, meeting people takes the place of golf, motoring, 

the Be fishing, hunting. He mingles with humans, not as a politician, but as a man whose appreciation and 

ake a interest in his fellows has brought Jim almost as many friends as a mosquito has enemies. A Hoosier 
are ie almost has to be a hermit to prevent him from knowing him by his ferst name. Small wonder that the 
and Sa senator, packing around with him a remarkable memory for faces and names, journeys out Indiana 

No- way whenever he can get out of the legislative whirl. 

rn Next to greeting friends, the senator enjoys watching a ball game, this being a bequest from the 

oe days when he tossed the pill around as a student at DePauw Unive rsity. 

me Pe Although he probably is not sufficiently versed in technology to figure near which corner of a 

' cow he would sit in performing a milking, he does know what will prove of benefit to the owner of the 
wy animal, his advice and counsel having much to do with shaping the administration’s program for 

a agricultural relief legislation. And, though he may never have taken a trip toward China along the 

route of the shaft of a metal mine, he and his tariff-making ability drove many nails in the joining of 

— metal schedules to the recently-enacted tariff measure. 

nces His position on fundamentals is as solid as that of the pyramids on the phiz of Egypt. Though 

rles he may compromise for policy’s sake, he would no sooner stage a barter of principle than a Wyom- 

Pre- ing cow-puncher would swap his sombrero for a brown derby. He is a 100 per cent plus Republican, 

snail and never sits down in the presence of his party. This steadfastness in the faith, coupled with his abil- 

wall ities as a conciliator, make him a real valuable of the G. O. P. oa 

put. In a word, he is a good listener and good speake r bedecked with friendliness as a man, endless 

nites energy as a worker and general willingness to aid—a combination that any feet in the world would be 

eal proud to carry to a deserved success. 
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INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU SEES CHANGES 


Follows Resignation of 


Deputy Commissioner Batson—Agency Bends Efforts to 
Dispose of 1917 Tax Returns 


HANGES CONTINUE to. be 
C made in the personnel of the Bu- 

reau of Internal Revenue. Dur- 
ing January E. H. Batson, deputy com- 
missioner, who resigned to resume the 
practice of law, was succeeded by E. W. 
Chatterton, assistant deputy commis- 
sioner, who in turn was succeeded by 
J. G. Bright, formerly assistant chief of 
the consolidated returns subdivision of 
the income tax unit. D. M. McPherson, 
of the audit section, and H. A. Tufel 
and E. B. Evans, of the review section, 
natural resources division, also have re- 
signed to engage in the practice of ac- 
counting and federal income tax prac- 
tice. C. E. MacCloskey has been made 
chief, and E. E. Hensinger assistant 
chief of audit “F” section, succeeding 
W. R. King and D. M. McPherson, for- 
mer incumbents. 


A RAcE WITH THE 


The natural resources division is bend- 
ing every effort to dispose of 1917 tax 
returns prior to the expiration of the 
statute of limitations on March 1. Ow- 
ing to. the fact that additional taxes 
must be assessed or waivers secured be- 
fore that date in order to protect the 
government’s claims, many assessments 
are being made without giving taxpayers 
the usual 30-day notice by registered 
mail. It has been announced that the 
audit of 1917 tax returns, upon which 
waivers have not been filed, will be fol- 
lowed by assessment of additional taxes 
found to be due on the basis of evidence 
on file. Where the additional taxes are 
assessed without giving taxpayer pre- 
liminary notice of 30 days, bona fide 
claims for abatement, filed within ten 
days after notice and demand by the col- 
lector, may be entertained. Where the 
30-day notice has been given and tax- 
payers wish to appeal, waivers for the 
year 1917 will be required as a condition 
precedent to an appeal. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION 


The Treasury Department has an- 
nounced a decision of the district court 
for the southern district of New York 
holding that dividends paid by a corpora- 
tion in 1917 (except as to distributions 
made prior to August 6 from profits ac- 
crued prior to March 1, 1913), are con- 
clusively presumed, for the purpose of 
determining the rates at which taxable 
to stockholders, to have been_paid from 
the most recently accumulated profits, 
including profits for 1917, regardless of 
resolutions by the board of directors 
specifying that such distributions are to 


be paid from depletion reserve. The 
court held further that in construing 
section 31 (b) of the revenue act of 


1916, as amended, distributions from de- 
pletion without reduction of 
capital stock are not to be differentiated 
from ordinary dividends; and that call- 
ing the distribution of corporate assets 
a distribution of depletion reserve does 
not make it a payment of capital instead 
of income when there are net earnings 
or accumulated surplus sufficient to meet 
it. 

The department has been called upon 
by the Senate to furnish the names of 
companies upon which penalties have 
been imposed by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue under section 220 of the 1921 
revenue law for evasion of taxes. The 
resolution was introduced by Senator 


ACCIDENT STATISTICS 


EPORTS. RECEIVED by the 
Re of Mines from state mine 

inspectors indicate that approxi- 
mately 1,950 fatal accidents occurred at 
coal mines in the United States in the 
year 1922. This tentative figure is based 
on actual reports covering’ eleven 
months and an estimate for December 
based upon the probable production of 
coal in that month. The estimate rep- 
resents a reduction of 23 fatalities from 
the number killed at coal mines in 1921. 
The reduction in the number of fatal 
accidents will not, however, represent a 
lowering of the fatality rate. In rela- 
tion to the quantity of coal produced the 
accident rate will be higher than that 
for 1921. 

In a summarization of the year’s acci- 
dent record, George S. Rice, chief mining 
engineer, and W. W. Adams, statistician, 
of the Bureau of Mines, point out that 
the five-month period of the strike 
showed an abnormally low number of 
fatal accidents, and this reduction will 
of course be reflected in the total number 
of fatalities for the full year. The re- 
duction in loss of life will not be as large 
as it otherwise might have been because 
of the large number of lives lost during 
the past year by coal mine explosions. 


reserve 


The outstanding feature of the past 
year, so far as mine accidents are con- 
cerned, is the large loss of life due to 
what the Bureau of Mines calls “major” 
disasters, that is, accidents in each of 
which at least five lives were lost. 

Less than 10 percent of all mine fa- 
talities are caused by explosions of gas 


Brookhart, Iowa, who gave a list of 328 
corporations reported by the Federal 
Trade Commission to have distributed 
surpluses during 1922, aggregating more 
than $2,149,151,425, by means of stock 
dividends. It is predicted in official cir- 
cles that this action will result in court 
proceedings to test the constitutionality 
of section 220. 

Notwithstanding the propaganda 
which has been broadcasted concerning 
alleged tax evasions, the department has 
devoted its attention to the disposition 
of the mass of tax returns and claims 
accumulated from prior years in order 
to make its work current as soon as pos- 
sible; and the question of whether or 
not there have been tax evasions in viola- 
tion of the 1921 law has been left to be 
decided when the 1921 returns are 
reached for audit in due course. This, 
it seems, was the logical policy to pursue 
if confusion and further congestion was 
to be avoided, as it is impossible to de- 
termine the accumulated surpluses of all 
corporations until their tax liabilities for 
prior years are definitely settled. 


ISSUED BY BUREAU 


and dust; nearly 50 percent result from 
falls of rock and coal. 

By far the largest field for reducing 
the death rate in coal mines, say officials, 
lies in the prevention of deaths from 
falls of rock and coal. It is always 
found at the end of each year that if 
falls of roof and coal could have been 
eliminated nearly half of the lives lost in 
mine accidents could have been saved. 
During the past eleven months falls of 
rock and coal have resulted in the death 
of 787 men. This indicates a death rate 
of 1.930 per million tons, as compared 
with 2.012 for 1921. 

The bureau’s officials stress the need 
of a continuous campaign of education 
among the miners and a rigid enforce- 
ment of safety measures by mining com- 
panies and their foremen. 

A gratifying reduction is shown in ac- 
cidents caused in 1922 by powder and 
other explosives, the rate having de- 
clined from 0.300 to 0.211 per million 
tons. This class of accidents usually 
results in about 6 percent of all fatal 
accidents in the mines. Haulage acci- 
dents normally cause about 17 percent 
of the fatalities and the rate from this 
group during the past year was 0.711 
per million tons, as against 0.667 in 
1921. Electricity causes only from 3 to 
4 per cent of the fatalities at the mines, 
the actual number of deaths varying 
from 75 to 90 each year. The rate for 
this group was 0.158 a year ago, while 
for 1922 it was 0.169. The rate for all 
classes of accidents in 1922 is estimated 
at 4.277 per million tons, as compared 
with 3.896 in 1921. 


| 
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HE MANUFACTURERS DIVISION 
AMERICAN MINING 
“CONGRESS 


EQUIPMENT DISCUSSIONS TO FEATURE SESSIONS 


Practical Discussion by Operaiing Men will be held daily at Exposition 
Exhibitors will be invited to send their most experienced engineers to dis- 
cuss and demonstrate equipment at group meeting 


By N. S. GREENSFELDER 


Chairman, Manufacturer’s Division, American Mining Congress 


developments in mining machinery 

and equipment and good attend- 
ances of mining men from many districts 
feature the annual conventions of the 
American Mining Congress, yet, in my 
opinion, these expositions, both from the 
standpoint of the manufacturer and the 
mining man, have yielded only a fraction 
of the results that are pessible of accom- 
plishment, considering the time and 
money expended. 

Thoughtful consideration been 
given to this matter by the officers of the 
Manufacturer’s Division of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress and a program has 
been decided upon which will make the 
exposition to be held in Milwaukee next 
September far more interesting, instruc- 
tive, and practical than any similar event 
in the past. 

The program is briefly this: Questions 
for discussion will be submitted both by 
operating men and manufacturers. These 
questions will be grouped according to 
the class of equipment to which they 
refer, such as, explosives, drills, electri- 
cal equipment, mine transportation, etc. 
The discussions will take place in a room 
on the exposition floor, and both during 
and after each discussion, there will be 
an opportunity for actual demonstration 
of the equipment on exhibition. 

All manufacturers who exhibit at the 
convention will be invited to send their 
most experienced men to take part in 
these discussions and to explain and 
demonstrate their products. All mining 
companies will be invited to send to the 
convention as many men as possible to 
talk over their problems and to learn 
about the latest developments in mine 
equipment. There will be exhibited types 


S PLENDID EXHIBITS of the latest 


of practically every article used in min- 
ing. To obtain the same information 
that can be secured at this exposition in 
any other way, would cost many times as 
much as the trip to this convention, and 
would take more time than any man 
could afford to give. 

The Milwaukee auditorium is indeed 
well suited for holding a great exposi- 
tion. Definite arrangements have been 
made for a room on the exposition floor, 
in which brass-tack discussions of oper- 
ating problems will be held each day. A 
program will be printed, containing a list 
of these questions and the time at which 
each will be discussed. These programs 
will be sent to every mining company in 
the country, as far in advance of the 
convention as possible. Able and experi- 
enced men will be sent by the manufac- 
turers to lead the discussions which will 
be published following the convention 
and made available to all who are in- 
terested. 

Milwaukee is a great machinery manu- 
facturing center and has provided a 
capable and enthusiastic committee to 
handle the local arrangements. The 
Manufacturer’s Division of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, which is composed 
of the leading manufacturers of mine 
equipment in the country, has started 
active work on plans for the exposition, 
and the program to which I have re- 
ferred. A special feature of the Mil- 
waukee Convention will be the entertain- 
ment provided for the visiting ladies. 

In fact, as I write this, just after a 
visit to Milwaukee, where I was accom- 
panied by officers of the American Min- 
ing Congress and fellow members of the 
Board of Directors of the Manufac- 
turer’s Division, I am of the opinion that 


Milwaukee will make the Mining Con- 
gress famous. 


WASTE FUEL STUDY MADE 
BY BUREAU 


oN VIEW of the decreasing supply 
| Ee the increasing cost of high grade 

fuels, the efficient utilization of fuels 
of low grade, including what are known 
as “waste fuels,” is becoming a problem 
of major importance to many industries 
and to the commercial progress of the 
nation, states the Bureau of Mines. Im- 
portant sources of “waste fuel” enumer- 
ated by David Moffat Myers, consulting 
engineer of the bureau, includes saw- 
dust, shavings, scraps, edgings, tanbark, 
wood-extract chips, paper-mill refuse, 
bagasse or spent sugar cane, and city 
refuse. 

Perhaps the most important waste fuel 
in the United States has been spent tan- 
bark, according to Mr. Myers. A rough 
estimate would indicate that this ma- 
terial generated a few years ago an 
amount of steam that would have other- 
wise required the yearly consumption of 
about 2,000,000 tons of high-grade coal. 
Yet at one time this valuable fuel was 
considered a mere detriment and an ex- 
pense to the leather industry. 

Sawdust and wood waste are of course 
available mainly in lumbering districts. 
With sawdust the sawmills produce 
waste wood in the form of edgings, end 
cuts, shavings and various forms of 
blocks and scraps. 

The results of a special study of the 
economic combustion of waste fuels are 
contained in Technical Paper 279, which 
may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 
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RESUME OF OIL SHALE DEVELOPMENTS DURING 1922 


Conference at Cleveland in con- 
necuon with the annual meeting of the 
American Mining Congress. The lead- 
ing feature of the conterence, aside from 
the general discussion and the reports 
of committees, was the paper on oil 
shale mining by William C. Russell of 
Denver—the most comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the subject that has yet ap- 
peared. The proceedings of the confer- 
ence have been published as Supplement 
B of the October, 1922, issue of the Colo- 
rado School of Mines Quarterly. 


HE OUTSTANDING event of the 
| year was the National Oil Shale 


REPORT ON METAL 


Too much attention cannot be given, 
by those who hold oil shale land by 
possessory title only, to the subject of 
securing title in fee simple by patent 
from the government. Robert D. Haw- 
ley, an attorney of Denver, has given 
close attention to this subject and has 
outlined governing principles. 

Dean E. Winchester has carefully con- 
sidered the factors which affect the value 
of oil shale land. 

The main oil shale deposit of Indiana 
is a continuation of the Kentucky de- 
posit which crosses the Ohio River at 
New Albany and extends north for a dis- 
tance of about 50 miles, east and west 
froni five to ten miles, and covers an area 
of 500 square miles. Although the yield 
of oil is low, yet other factors like homo- 
geneity and thickness of strata, quantity 
available, accessibility, ease and cheap- 
ness of quarrying, and high nitrogen 
content may make these deposits eventu- 
ally attractive from a commercial point 
of view. 

An experimental retort, treating Sun- 
bury shale, near Omega in Pike County, 
Ohio, yielded from 20 to 25 galions to 
the ton. Another retort is now being 
erected at Buena Vista. 

Much attention has been drawn to the 
oil shale deposits of Kentucky chiefly 
because of the vigor with which Prof. 
C. S. Crouse, of the University of Ken- 
tucky, has undertaken field work and 
laboratory investigations. In the labora- 
tory of the university a new retort is in 
operation and under development which 
bids fair to be successful. The researches 
of Dr. Bernardt Thiesen on the Kentucky 
shale seem to indicate that the approxi- 
mate oil yield may be determined by a 
microscopic examination. If so, it will 
be valuable as supplementary to chemi- 
cal determination. 

The National Retorting and Refining 
Corporation of Buffalo is contemplating 
the erection of their Newberry retort in 
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By Dr. Victor C. ALDERSON 


this field. The Central Oil Shale Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh is also contemplating 
the development of its property The full 
extent of the Kentucky shales can be 
realized only by the fact that they can 
yield four times as much oil as now re- 
main in all oil pools of the United States. 

The Day Engineering Company has de- 
signed a vertical retort, which may be 
properly described as a modified Scotch 
retort, with increased capacity and 
greater efficiency. A plant at Santa 
Maria, California, is projected to have 
a daily capacity of 400 tons. 

The Geological Department of the 
Southern Pacific Company is now en- 
gaged upon a field survey of the entire 
land holdings of the company in order 
to determine the extent and character of 
its oil shale resources. The company is 
acting with great foresight because it 
must have a second line of oil resource 
when the well oil production of Cali- 
fornia has passed the peak. The field 
work of the geological department will 
cover rough field tests, supplemented by 
check work at the experimental plant of 
the Colorado School of Mines. 


. OPERATIONS IN MONTANA 


The oil shale deposits formerly owned 
by the National Oil Company of Dillon, 
Mont., have been acquired by the Chi- 


cago-Dillon Oil Shale Company with 
headquarters at Butte. Development 


work is planned together with the erec- 
tion of a retort of the type erected at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., by the Koppers Com- 
pany of Pittsburg. 

After six years of experimental work 
on a commercial sized plant R. M. Catlin 
has placed his plant at Elko on a basis 
of regular commercial production. The 
work at the Elko plant is epoch making 
in that it records the first oil shale plant 
of commercial size to be operated in the 
United States. Other oil shale deposits 
are known to exist in Nevada but they 
have not been exploited. A plan is now 
being developed to make a survey of the 
entire state and to test the oil shale de- 
posits for their oil content. 


UTAH INVESTIGATIONS 

Utah is noted more for the laboratory 
investigations made at the United States 
Bureau of Mines station at Salt Lake 
than for development of oil shale de- 
posits in the field, although the state has 
rich and extensive deposits. The most 
striking publication from the station is 
that by Superintendent Thomas Varley 
in which he, after careful investigation, 
puts a quietus upon the extravagant 
claims of individuals who have reported 
precious metals in commercial quantity 


in oil shale, recoverable by a_ secret 
process known only to themselves. 

-Oil shale activities in Colorado include 
erection of two commercial sized retorts 
at DeBeque. The Monarch Shale Oil 
Company has erected a Ginet retort of 
a minimum daily capacity of 50 tons. 
The Washington Shale Oil and Products 
Company of Seattle, Wash., is erecting 
a Ginet retort to have a daily capacity 
of 200 tons. The Index Oil Shale Com- 
pany has erected a Brown retort. 


(A Review by Dr. Alderson of forei :n 
shale developments will appear in the 
March issue.) 
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URING JANUARY the number 

of railroad rate cases, involving 

raw and manufactured products 
of mines, in which formal complaints 
were filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or in which some action was 
taken by the commission, exceeded one 
hundred. These cases cover a wide range 
of territory and embrace a variety of 
commodities. The unusual number of 
complaints alleging unreasonableness in- 
dicates general dissatisfaction with exist- 
ing rate adjustments. 

The reductions in freight rates last 
year apparently proved advantageous to 
the carriers as predicted by the shippers. 
Following these reductions the volume 
of freight traffic of the railroads meas- 
ured in net ton miles, that is, the number 
of tons of freight hauled multiplied by 
the distance carried, increased materi- 
ally. The increase in November, 1922, 
over the same month in 1921 was 31 per- 
cent. Revenues increased in November 
approximately 12 percent over those of 
the preceding November. 


OF PARTIAL BENEFIT ONLY 


The reductions of last year, however, 
did not benefit the mining industry to 
the extent that other industries were 
stimulated. Therefore, the products of 
mines did not contribute as much to the 
increased volume of freight traffic as 
would have been the case if the rates on 
ores and smelter products had been: re- 
stored to the level of rates in effect prior 
to May, 1918. 

The railroads during the 11 months up 
to December, 1922, had a net operating 
income of $693,134,700 as compared with 
$565,974,000 during the same months of 
1921. Operating revenues for the 11 
months, January to November, inclusive, 
1922, totaled $5,100,407,000, while oper- 
ating expenses totaled $4,051,998,090. 
However, operating expenses were un- 
usually high probably on account of re- 
pairs to equipment which had _ been 
allowed to deteriorate as the result of 


inadequate attention during preceding 
years. 


MANY PROTESTS FILED AGAINST 


By McK. W. KRIEGH 


During the period, reports showed a 
marked decrease in the number of loco- 
motives and freight cars in need of re- 
pairs. Expenditures during November, 
1922, for the maintenance of equipment 
totaled $122,012,900, an increase of 17 
percent. over the same month in 1921. 
During this month the number of freight 
cars in need of repairs was reduced by 
23,672, while there was reduction of 357 
in the number of locomotives to be re- 
paired. Figures for the whole year are 
not yet available but undoubtedly will re- 
flect the same condition. 

The roads contend that the rate of re- 
turn on the commission’s tentative valu- 
ation is less for 1922 than for 1921, but 
this is explained by the foregoing facts 
concerning increased expenditures for 
the purpose of reducing the amount of 
bad-order equipment, without consider- 
ing the additional expense occasioned by 
the strike. If the number of bad-order 
cars and locomotives had been at a nor- 
mal current basis, the rate of return 
would have been higher. Then, if there 
had been no strike, the rate of return 
doubtless would have than 
adequate. 


been more 


SHORTAGE IS DECLINING 


The car shortage is rapidly declining. 
On January 7, 20,426 surplus freight 
cars, in good repair and immediately 
available for use if traffic conditions war- 
ranted, were reported scattered through- 
out the country. The increase in the 
number of surplus freight cars is due to 
a falling off in the demand for practically 
all classes of equipment. The demand 
is said to be less now than at any time 
since September. 

Complete reports indicate that the 
number of cars loaded with all commodi- 
ties, other than coal, during 1922 was 
the greatest in railroad history, exceed- 
ing by 16 percent the total for 1921, and 
surpassing by 3% percent that for 1920. 
Loading of agricultural products also 
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was the heaviest on record, and loading 
of live stock exceeded loadings of 1921 
and 1920. Shipments of merchandise 
and miscellaneous freight established a 
new record in 1922 when they totaled 
27,143,591 cars. The volume of coal! traf- 
fic during 1922 was below that of 1920 
and 1921, due to the miners’ strike. 

It would seem proper to conclude that 
with coal traffic at a normal movement, 
with repairs to equipment at a current 
basis and with all other important traffic, 
except ores and smelter products, at a 
figure considerably in excess of the 
amount of tonnage hauled annually dur- 
ing previous years, the railroads should 
reach a stage very soon where further 
substantial reductions can be made in 
freight rates. The first to be considered 
for these reductions should be ores and 
smelter products, which are still in need 
of some action which will stimulate pro- 
duction. 


BAUXITE IN 1922 


OMESTIC PRODUCTION of baux- 
ite in 1922 was at least twice as 
large as in 1921 and may reach a total 
of not less than 300,000 long tons, ac- 
cording to James M. Hill, of the United 
States Geological Survey. This quantity 
is about half of that normally consumed, 
yet the increase in output is encouraging, 
for it reflects a larger demand by all the 
consuming industries, particularly the 
abrasives industry. The operations in 
the Arkansas and the eastern fields were 
larger, though in Arkansas car shortage 
in the fall limited to some extent the pro- 
duction. 

During the first six months of 1922 
the imports of bauxite averaged about 
1,500 long tons a month, but since June 
they have been more than 3,000 tons a 
month. The prices of domestic dried 
bauxite ranged from $6 to $10 a ton, but 
were lower in the last half of the year. 
The prices of pulverized and dried 
bauxite have ranged from $12 to $15 a 
ton, and of calcined from $20 to $25 a 
ton. 
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NATION 


S the present Congress is rapidly 
A drawing to a close considerable 

legislation is occupying its atten- 
tion vefore the curtain falls on March 4. 
Consideration is being given by both 
Houses to legislation of a varied charac- 
ter, while committees are attemtping to 
clear their calendars of all important 
measures. 

The House has completed considera- 
tion of all the appropriation bills for the 
support of the government for the year 
beginning July 1 next and they are as 
rapidly being enacted by the Senate. 
Already six of the laws for separate de- 
partments have been enacted: Interior; 
State; Treasury; Justice; Labor; and 
Commerce. No other important bills have 
been considered by the House, attention 
being devoted to miscellaneous matters, 
although effort will probably be made to 
pass the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to tax Federal and State securi- 
ties and to change the law taxing capi- 
tal gains and losses. 


SILVER LEGISLATION 


A bill was introduced to finance a sol- 
dier bonus by profits on the coinage of 
silver. 

Hearings were given by the Senate 
Committee on Mines and Mining on a 
bill to create a silver commission to con- 
sider extended use of silver in world 
coinage. 

Both Houses of Congress passed a bill 
which upon approval by the President 
will become a law authorizing the coin- 
age of 300,000 fifty cent pieces in com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary of 
the enunciation of the Monroe doctrine. 

A bill was introduced authorizing the 
Treasury Department to melt or break 
up and sell as bullion 350,000,000 stand- 
ard silver dollars. While it is under- 
stood this bill was intended to provide 
for additional purchase of silver under 
the Pittman law at $1 per ounce, it is 
stated that the Treasury Department 
already has authority to break up and 
sell more than 270,000,000 silver dollars 
which were sold during the war, but that 
difficulty would lie in the sale of such 
silver at $1 per ounce. 
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To provide for circulation of silver dol- 
lars in the west, where paper money 
seems to predominate, notwithstanding 
it is the source of silver, a bill was intro- 
duced to transfer at least 40,090,000 sil- 
ver dollars for circulation in western 


states. The purpose is also to encour- 
age the use of silver throughout the 
country. 


MINE BILLS 

The proposed revision of mining laws 
has faded out of the picture for this ses- 
sion, the House Committee on Mines and 
Mining having definitely decided not to 
act on it. 

Another measure which has had com- 
mittee consideration but which is not ex- 
pected to advance further is the bill pro- 
posing substitution of the present gold 
dollar by a flexible dollar based on com- 
modity prices. 

The Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce has reached no conclusion on 
the Blve Sky bill on which hearings were 
held and to which cpposition was made 
by mining interests, headed by represen- 
tatives of the American Mining Con- 
gress. Indications are that the commit- 
tee will not act on the bill this session. 

A measure was presented to suspend 
the annual assessment work on _ un- 
patented mining claims during the years 
1922, and ending July 
1, 1924, on claims which are inaccessible 
by roads. It is understood, however, that 
the House Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing, to which it was referred, is not dis- 
posed to recommend its passage. 

The sale of lands containing gilsonite, 
etc., in the former Uncompahgre Indian 
Reservation in Utah was proposed in a 
bill. 

LABOR SHORTAGE 

Based on the shortage of labor in the 
mining industry, a bill was introduced 
for an investigation of the immigration 
question by a committee of three mem- 
bers of the Senate Immigration Com- 
mittee with a view of relieving the short- 
age by selection of immigrants. 

Another immigration measure pre- 
sented contemplates authorization being 
given to the Department of Labor to ad- 


LEGISLATION 


mit aliens in excess of the quota now 
fixed by law to meet labor shortages. 


CoAL STORAGE 

To encourage storage of coal, bills were 
introduced seeking to abolish state taxes 
on coal in storage. 

The Coal Commission submitted to 
Congress its preliminary report as re- 
quired by law which covered a review cf 
recent difficulties in the mining industry 
and which suggests storage of coal. 
Legislative recommendations will be de- 
ferred by the commission until its final 
reports on the anthracite industry in 
July and bituminous in September. 

The House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce has not taken action on bills 
proposing an embargo on coal exports 
although the matter has been agitated 
in House speeches by Massachusetts 
Representatives. 

Legislation was enacted authorizing 
the purchase of land for the government 
fuel yards, which distribute coal to gov- 
ernment departments in Washington, 
which means the permanent establish- 
ment of this institution under the Bureau 
of Mines. The fuel yards were estab- 
lished during the war on leased premises. 


TAX MEASURES 


Although new tax proposals have been 
advanced, the House Committee on Ways 
and Means has decided in view of the 
fact that the new tax law has only been 
in operation a short time and the short- 
ness of the session, it will not consider 
tax measures except those of an emer- 
gency character or of direct assistance 
to the treasury. These will include a 
bill, the committee reported, amending the 
revenue law concerning capital gains and 
losses by providing a tax of 12% percent 
on gains and limiting to 12% percent de- 
duction on account of capital losses. 

A bill was introduced providing that 
net loss after December 31, 1919, shall 
be deducted from net income for the pre- 
ceding year, designed to remove discrimi- 
nation against taxpayers who suffered 
losses in 1920. 

Bills were also introduced amending 
the revenue law concerning credits for 
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SILVER— 


S. Con. Res. 31: 


H. Con. Res. 77: 


IMPORTANT BILLS REVIEWED IN THIS ISSUE 


By Mr. Nicholson, Colo. (iIn- 
creased Coinage) 


By Mr. Colton, Utah. (Increased 


COAL— 
H. Con. Res. 79 


By Mr. Appleby, N. J. (Storage 
Tax 


Coinage) S. Res. 400: By Mr. Pomerene, Ohio. (Ship 
H. R. 13883: By Mr. Sinclair, N. D. By re- Fuel) ; 
quest. (Coinage for soldier * H.R. 13832: By Mr. Winslow, Mass. (Fuel 
bonus) Plants) 
H. R. 13809: By Mr. Gernerd, Pa. (Silver 
Coins) TAXATION— 
8.4277: By Mr. King, Utah. (Bullion H.R. 13740: By Mr. Tincher, Kans. (Net 
Sale) Loss) 
| H.R.13770: By Mr. Mills, N. Y. (Capital | 
West) wea 
Gain and Loss) | 
MINING— H.R. 13659: By Mr. Frear, Wis. (Excess 
H. R. 13606: By Mr. McArthur, Ore. (Mine Profits) 
Assessment) 19698: By Me. T 
S. 4300: By Mr. King, Utah. (Gilsonite) 
S. J. Res. 265: By Mr. Smith, S. C. (Arsenate 
Purchase) INDIAN LEASES— 
H. J. Res. 420: By Mr. Stevenson, S. C. (Arse- 
nate Purchase) H.R.13777: By Mr. ; Leatherwood, Utah. 
| S. 4243: By Mr. Bursum, N. M. (Miner- (Royalties to Indians) | 
| als to Germany) S.J. Res. 267: By Mr. Harreld, Okla. (Royal- 
H. R. 31608: By Mr. Williams, Ill. (Minerals ties to State) 
to Germany) H.R. 9405: Committee Report. (Royalty 
H.R. 10698: By Mr. King, Utah. (Blue Sky) Fee) 
refund of excess tax payment and ex- Daugherty were _ insufficient. These SILVER 


change of properties. 

Another soldier bonus bill made its 
appearance, attached to which is a pro- 
vision for reenactment of excess profits 
and war profits tax effective January 1, 
1922, excluding, however, gold mining 
corporations. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Funds for engineering investigations 
on the Colorado River were recommended 
by the House Committee on Irrigation. 

A measure appropriating $10,000,000 
for purchase and sale by the government 
of calcium arsenate and nitrate of soda 
was passed by the Senate. 

Consideration has been given by the 
House Committee on Public Lands to 
bills authorizing leases in the Red River 
Region to those who were dispossessed by 
the Supreme Court decision that these 
lands were not subject to mining entry. 

A bill was reported by the House 
Indian Committee authorizing the col- 
lection by the government of not more 
than 3 percent from royalties or rentals 
of Indian lands leased for mining pur- 
poses. 

Bills were introduced covering sales 
and contracts in interstate commerce. 

The House Judiciary Committee re- 
ported that charges on which it was 


sought to impeach Attorney General 


charges involved alleged failure to prose- 
cute suits against oil companies in Cali- 
fornia who were alleged to have illegally 
acquired oil lands. 

Loans to Germany by which that coun- 
try could purchase raw materials includ- 
ing phosphate and other minerals in the 
United States were proposed in bills in- 
troduced in the Senate and House. 

Hearings were held by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee on a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to prohibit child 
labor. 

A bill was introduced for investigation 
by a congressional commission of plans 
for utilizing all the resources of the 
country in case of war. 

A proposal to reduce import duties by 
10 percent on goods transported in 
American ships was proposed in connec- 
tion with the ship subsidy bill. 

The Senate seems to be unable to reach 
a vote on the ship subsidy bill and has 
advanced consideration of agricultural 
credit legislation. 

The Senate Committee on Manufac- 
tures has been active in its investigation 
of oil and gasoline prices, hearing a con- 
siderable number of men in the industry. 
Upon conclusion of the hearings, the com- 
mittee will report to the Senate. 


(Increased Coinage) 


S. Con. Res. 31. Introduced by Mr. 
Nicholson (Rep., Colo.). Referred to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. This 
resolution proposes a silver commission 
to investigate the use of silver in mone- 
tary coinage of the world. It provides 
as follows: 

“Whereas the production of silver in 
the United States is a large and im- 
portant industry affecting the welfare of 
important communities and of a large 
number of citizens; 

“Whereas the United States has 
throughout its history favored silver as 
an important element of its monetary 
system and views with anxiety the re- 
cent tendency of many influential nations 
to lessen the use of silver as money, in 
some cases by ceasing its coinage for 
subsidiary and fractional denominations 
and in other cases by diminishing the 
silver contents of coins of the same nomi- 
nal value; 

“Whereas such tendencies, if un- 
checked, will have a serious and far- 
reaching effect upon the monetary cus- 
toms of the world and will directly and 
indirectly injure one of the world’s 
greatest industries—that of mining; 

“Whereas the subject is complex, re- 
quiring investigation of many abtruse 
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and difficult problems and their consider- 
ation by many nations: Be it resolved 
that: 

“The President is authorized to ap- 
point a commission of nine, to be known 
as a ‘Silver Commission,’ of whom not 
more than three shall be members of the 
Senate and not more than three members 
of the House: 

“The Commission is authorized to com- 
municate with nations either individually 
or in a joint conference: 

“The Commission would use its influ- 
ence toward resumption of the use of 
silver in the various monetary systems 
of nations which have abandoned or les- 
sened its use and also lend its influence 
toward the adoption of any step that 
may tend to stabilize the value of silver 
in the world’s market: and 

“The Commission, after such investi- 
gation and conferences, would report to 
the President its recommendations and 
findings. No compensation would be al- 
lowed any member of the Commission, 
but its necessary expenses would be 
borne by the United States.” 

H. Con. Res. 77. Introduced by Mr. 
Colton (Rep., Utah). Referred to Com- 
mittee on Mines & Mining. This resolu- 
tion is similar to the foregoing. 


(Coinage for Bonus) 

H. R. 13883. Introduced by Mr. Sin- 
clair (Rep., N. D.). (By request.) Re- 
ferred to Committee on Ways and Means. 
This bill proposes a soldier bonus to be 
met by profit on coinage of silver. The 
silver provisions of the measure are as 
follows: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
ascertain the average daily market value 
of silver bullion as measured in gold 
coin for the pericd commencing January 
1, 1893, and ending January 1, 1918. 

“That the average value of bar silver 
computed and ascertained for said 
period shall be fixed as the bullion value 
of bar silver delivered at mints. 

“That the Secretary shall purchase all 
pure bar silver offered at any mint at 
the price fixed. 

“That for each three hundred and 
seventy-one and one-fourth grains of one 
thousand fine silver purchased by the 
Secretary there shall be issued a coin 
certificate which shall be redeemable in 
either gold or silver coin, at the option 
of the Secretary. 

“That the coin certificates issued under 
this act shall be full legal tender. 

“That the Secretary shall coin all of 
said silver bullion into standard silver 
dollars of the weight and fineness as now 
prescribed by law, and as fast as the re- 
demption of coin certificates shall be 
demanded. 

“That the Secretary shall continue to 
coin subsidiary silver coin at the present 
ratio of weight and fineness and shall 
set. aside silver bullion for coinage in 


subsidiary coin in the manner provided 
by law. 

“That the Secretary shall ascertain the 
difference between the price fixed for the 
purchase of silver bullion and the coin- 
age value of the bullion purchased if 
coined into standard silver dollars and 
subsidiary silver coin shall be designated 
as silver coinage seigniorage. 

“That 95 percent of the silver coinage 
seigniorage or gain derived by convert- 
ing silver bullion into standard silver 
dollars shall be set aside as a fund for 
the payment of the bonus and pensions. 

“That 5 per centum of the seigniorage 
or gain derived shall be exchanged for 
gold coin of the Treasury and set aside 
as a gold redemption fund for the re- 
demption of the coin certificates herein 
authorized. 

“That all profits under the Federal 
Reserve Bank act shall be collected by 
the Secretary in gold coin and placed in 
the redemption fund and held for the 
purpose of redeeming coin certificates 
herein authorized and provided, and also 
United States notes and bonds.” 


(Half Dollars) 
H. R. 13809. Introduced by Mr. Ger- 
nerd (Rep., Pa.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage. This bill authorizes 
the coinage of 300,000 fifty-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the settling of 
the Middle States in 1624. 


(Bullion Sale) 

S. 4277. Introduced by Mr. King 
(Dem., Utah). Referred to the Banking 
Committee. This bill amends the Pitt- 
man silver purchase act of 1918 by di- 
recting the Treasury Department to melt 
or break up and sell as bullion 350,000,- 
000 silver dollars, including dollars 
which have been already melted or 
broken up under the Pittman act, which 
amounted to 270,000,000 silver dollars. 
The bill provides for the sale of the 
bullion derived from breaking up or melt- 
ing of the silver dollars as provided 
under the Pittman act. 

(Silver for West) 

S. 4337. Introduced by Mr. Smoot 
(Rep., Utah). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. This bill appropriates 
$25,000 for the payment of transporta- 
tion charges on standard silver dollars 
for use in Western States where paper 
currency is largely in circulation. 


MINING 
(Assessment Suspension) 

H. R. 13606. Introduced by Mr. Me- 
Arthur (Rep., Ore.). Referred to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. This 
bill provides for suspension of the assess- 
ment work on unpatented mining claims 
for the years commencing July 1, 1922, 
and ending July 1, 1924, on all unpat- 
ented claims inaccessible to roads or 
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highways to which supplies and equip- 
ment must be transported. 


(Gilsonite) 

S. 4300. Introduced by Mr. King 
(Dem., Utah). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands. This bill author- 
izes the sale in 40-acre tracts of lands 
in the former Uncompahgre Indian Res- 
ervation, Utah, containing gilsonite, as- 


phaltum, elaterite, or other like sub- 
stances. 
(Arsenate Purchase) 
S. J. Res. 265. Introduced by Mr. 


Smith (Dem., S. C.); passed by the Sen- 
ate. It seeks to stimulate crop produc- 
tion by purchase and sale by the govern- 
ment of $10,000,000 worth of nitrate of 
soda and calcium arsenate. 

H. J. Res. 420. Introduced by Mr. 
Stevenson (Dem.,S.C.). Referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture. This is simi- 
lar to the foregoing. 


(Minerals to Germany) 

S. 4243. Introduced by Mr. Bursum 
(Rep., N. Mex.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. This bill proposes 
to stimulate trade by providing credit 
to enable Germany to purchase raw ma- 
terials, including phosphates and other 
minerals, in the United States. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury would be author- 
ized to pay to persons the purchase price 
of raw materials purchased in this coun- 
try by Germany. These credits would 
not exceed $50,000,000 per month, $350,- 
000,000 per year, and not more than a 
total of $1,000,000,000. Germany would 
issue securities for the credit at 5 per- 
cent interest payable in 10 years, and the 
United States government would issue 
bonds for the credits at 5 percent in- 
terest. 

H. R. 13608. 
liams (Rep., IIl.). 
ing Committee. 
the foregoing. 


Introduced by Mr. Wil- 
Referred to the Bank- 
This bill is similar to 


(Blue Sky) 

H. R. 10598. Amendment by Mr. King 
(Dem., Utah). This proposes to exempt 
from the blue sky law any security 
authorized by a public commission, board, 
or officer of any state having power to ex- 
amine, supervise, regulate, and control 
the issuance of securities. 


COAL 
(Storage Tax) 


H. Con. Res. 79. Introduced by Mr. 
Appleby (Rep., N. J.). Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
This resolution requests the states to 
exempt from taxation all fuel coal of any 
kind and character in storage within 
their boundaries. The _ resolution is 
based on the fuel shortage, which Mr. 
Appleby says indicates that some steps 
must be taken toward accumulation of 
fuel reserves to stabilize the industry 
and protect consumers. The resolution 
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says seasonable demand for coal can be 
met by storage at points near large cen- 
ters of consumption; that the practice of 
distributing agencies, railroad com- 
panies, corporations, and individuals in 
storing coal during the summer has prac- 
tically been discontinued largely because 
of local taxes on storage stocks; and 
that the creation of storage piles of coal 
would benefit trade and facilitate steadi- 
ness of operation of the mines. 
(Ship Fuel) 

S. Res. 400. Introduced by Mr. Pome- 
rene (Dem., Ohio); adopted by the Sen- 
ate. This calls for a report by the Ship- 
ping Board as to the cost of equipping 
vessels with Diesel engines; the saving 
in fuel capacity; and cost of fuel as com- 
pared with the fuel capacity and cost of 
coal or oil under present equipment. 


(Fuel Plants) 

H. R. 13832. Introduced by Mr. Wins- 
low (Rep., Mass.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. This 
bill, which was recommended by the War 
Department, authorizes the lease by the 
government for private operation of oil 
and coaling plants at Cristobal and Bal- 
boa, Canal Zone. 


TAXATION 
(Net Loss) 


H. R. 13740. Introduced by Mr. Tin- 
cher (Rep., Kans.). Referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. This 
bill amends section 204 of the revenue 
act by providing that if for any taxable 
year beginning after December 31, 1919, 
any taxpayer has sustained a net loss, it 
shall be deducted from the net income 
for the preceding taxable year. 


(Gain and Loss) 


H. R. 13770. Introduced by Mr. Mills 
(Rep., N. Y.). Reported by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. This bill 
amends section 206 of the revenue act 
to become effective January 1, 1923, by 
providing 12% percent as the basis of 
the tax or deduction of tax for capital 
gain and capital loss. 

(Excess Profits) 

H. R. 18659. Introduced by Mr. Frear 
(Rep., Wis.). Referred to the Ways and 
Means Committee. This bill provides 
that the soldier bonus be met by reen- 
actment of the war profits and excess 
profits taxes. 


(Producers Exemption) 


H. R. 18633. Introduced by Mr. Tur- 
ner (Dem., Tenn.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. This bill 
proposes to exempt from taxation the 
value of the direct products of the soil 
in the hands of the producer or the pro- 
ceeds of sale of such products to the 
amount of $5,000. 


INDIAN LEASES 
(Royalties to Indians) 

H. R. 13777. Introduced by Mr. 
Leatherwood (Rep., Utah). Reported by 
the Indian Affairs Committee. This bill 
provides that the Interior Department 
shall pay at the end of each quarter to 
each adult member of the Osage Indian 
tribe his share of bonuses, and royalties 
from land leases. 


(Royalties to State) 

S. J. Res. 267. Introduced by Mr. 
Harreld (Rep., Okla.). Referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. This reso- 
lution proposes that one-half of the 
bonuses and royalties received by the 
government from leases or permits for 
oil and gas development in Oklahoma 
shall be paid to the state, and that one- 
half of the royalties reserved by the gov- 
ernment shall also be paid to Oklahoma, 
the latter for the benefit of schools and 
highways. 

(Royalty Fee) 

H. R. 9405. Reported by the House 
Indian Committee. This bill authorizes 
the collection of not more than 3 percent 
by the Interior Department as a fee from 
Indian lessors for moneys collected as 
royalties and rentals from leases of re- 
stricted Indian lands for mining pur- 
poses. The purpose of the bill is to re- 
quire the Indians to contribute to the 
cost of administering their funds. It is 
estimated the bill would yield the gov- 
ernment $120,000 annually. It has the 
approval of the Interior Department. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


A new and revised edition of the 
Blasters’ Handbook, in attractive form, 
has just been issued by E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company. It was 
compiled under the direction of the man- 
ager of the company’s technical section, 
and is especially valuable at this time 
to all users of explosives, because it re- 
views blasting practice in every phase 
and gives the most approved methods of 
employing dynamite and black powder 
based on actual field use. 

The book is profusely illustrated, 
showing proper methods of employing 
explosives under a great many different 
conditions. 


“How National Advertising Gives 
You the Benefits of Co-operative Buy- 
ing” is the subject of a reprint made by 
the William H. Rankin Advertising 
Agency of an article by H. A. Groth, 
which appeared recently as a trade mag- 
azine article. This pamphlet, containing 
important additions to the original, em- 
phasizes the ability of correct advertis- 
ing to secure stabilized quantity produc- 
tion for the manufacture and quick turn- 
over in retail handling. 
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The Ingersoll-Rand Company is focus- 
ing interest upon its 6-H “Little Trig- 
ger” scraper, which is pointed out as be- 
ing small enough to work in narrow 
drifts or cross-cuts and under low head- 
ings. It is simple, rugged, light and es- 
pecially adapted for “slushing” as well 
as for use in balanced haulage in mines 
and for various hoisting operations. 


The New York Engineering:Company, 
New York City, is distributing an inter- 
esting booklet on the “Business of Gold 
Dredging,” which, while describing many 
of the major dredging installations 
made by the company in recent years, is 
essentially a brief treatise on gold dredg- 
ing as viewed from a business stand- 
point, and contains much data of ma- 
terial interest to those engaged in gold, 
tin or placer dredging operations. 


An unusually attractive catalog has 
been issued by the Ohio Brass Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio, to describe and _ illus- 
trate Crouse-Hinds Imperial Headlights 
for electric mining locomotives, for which 
the company is exclusive sales agent. 
The catalog enters into detail in describ- 
ing the luminous arc, carbon arc, and 
incandescent headlights bearing the 
Crouse-Hinds trade-mark. 


PLATINUM IN 1922 


URING THE first nine months 
D of 1922 the imports of crude and 
unmanufactured platinum 
amounted to 72,410 ounces, which is 
nearly 11,000 ounces more than the im- 
ports during the whole of 1921. Colom- 
bia supplied about half the crude plati- 
num that reached the United States, and 
some Russian platinum came in through 
England and other countries. As the 
domestic supply of platinum and related 
metals is now almost completely de- 
pendent on imports it is reasonable to 
expect a considerable increase in the 
quantity of new metals recovered by re- 
finers. Stocks of platinum at the be- 
ginning of the year were about normal, 
amounting to 64,547 ounces. It would 
seem that as the jewelers had a better 
year in 1922 than in 1921 the recovery of 
secondary metals may reach at least 50,- 
000 ounces. James M. Hill, of the Geo- 
logical Survey, therefore estimates that 
about 200,000 ounces of platinum metals 
was available for consumption in 1922. 
The large supply was reflected in the 
price of refined platinum, which through- 
out the most of the year was from $87.50 
to $90 an ounce but which early in the 
fall advanced to $108. Palladium re- 
mained at $55 to $60 an ounce without 
fluctuation. The price of iridium was 
fairly regular at $160 to $175 an ounce 
until fall, when a shortage of supply 
caused a considerable advance in price. 
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ATTACK ON FEDERAL TRADE BODY FAILS 


Efforts Launched on Floor of House to Slash Commission's 
Appropriations Are Voted Down—Officials of Agency 
Outline Work Before Committee 


FFORTS TO MAKE radical re- 
EH; ductions in appropriations for 

the Federal Trade Commission 
for the coming fiscal year, made by legis- 
lators who are critical of that organiza- 
tion’s accomplishments, were voted down 
on the floor of the House during recent 
debate on the bill providing funds for 
that agency. The discussion, however, 
offered those attacking the Commission 
an opportunity to make the prediction 
that, unless the agency’s policies and ac- 
tivities are changed in character during 
the coming year, the next request for ap- 
propriations will find an abolition move- 
ment asserted. 

In direct contrast to the tenure of 
opposition were statements made by of- 
ficials of the Commission during commit- 
tee hearings on the measure, when out- 
lines of the work of the body were pre- 
sented, together with details of some 
plans for the future. 


RESUME OF WoRK 

Testifying before the committee, Com- 
missioner Murdock pointed to the Pitts- 
burgh steel basing case as one of the 
major issues now commanding atten- 
tion. “It is an intricate, complex thing,” 
he declared. Men are divided about it. 
The commission was divided, but a com- 
plaint was issued and the matter is in 
process of trial.” 

Mr. Murdock devoted a portion of his 
statements before the committee to a 
résumé of the work the commission is 
doing in connection with an analysis of 
the world petroleum situation. 

Swinging into discussion of the com- 
mission’s cost-finding activities, he ex- 
pressed doubt if it held authority to de- 
termine the spread between the cost of 
production and the sale prices of com- 
modities. He stated that the commission 
never had been able to find what was 
responsible for the high price of coal. 
The difference between the mouth-of- 
mine price and the price at which the 
product was sold, he stated, was put on 
by multiple disserviceable reconsign- 
ments. Mr. Murdock told the cornmit- 
tee experts are working on the draft of 
a bill to meet the situation, but added 
that a satisfactory proposal had not yet 
been reached. 

ANOTHER ANGLE 

The commissioner brought another 
angle into the discussion when he pro- 
posed that a law be enacted preventing 
government employes accepting business 
engagements in opposition to the in- 
terests of the government until from two 


to five years after they have left the 
f:deral service. Were such legislatica 
passed, he declared, the commission 
would be able to maintain the highest 
plane of efficiency in its force. 

Commissioner Van Fleet told the com- 
mittee of the commission’s activities in 
connection with the blue-sky situation, 
declaring that the agency desires quick 
action in fraudulent stock cases, he 
charged the existence of a “nest” of 
“questionable” oil stock companies in 
Texas, where, he declared, a special corps 
of agents should be stationed to relieve 
the situation. 

Criticism of the commission came in 
the wake of a proposal by Representa- 
tive Treadway that the House eliminate 
appropriations for $55,000 for salaries 
of the commission. This motion was re- 
jected, as also was another proposing re- 
duction of the commission’s expenditure 
allowance from $880,000 to $780,000. 

INTIMATES ANOTHER EFFORT 

The intimation that unless the com- 
mjssion shifted its policies it would be 
faced by still further efforts aiming at 


its abolishment was included in Mr. 
Treadway’s remarks. 
Representative Wood, Indiana, ex- 


pressed the belief that the work of the 
commission has shown an improvement, 
putting forward the criticism, however, 
that too much time is spent on small 
matters. He advised the commission to 
confine its activities to the encourage- 
ment of legitimate trade, and expressed 
his favor of some plan which would 
place large business men at the head of 
the organization. A defence of the com- 
mission was made by Representative 
London. 


NEW PAPER IN ROCK MATERIALS 
SERIES 


TECHNOLOGY of slate, by 
* Oliver Bowles, mineral technologist, 
is the latest issue in a series of Bureau 
of Mines publications on rock materials, 
the first number of which was published 
by the Bureau of Mines in 1915. About 
two years were devoted to the prepara- 
tion of the report, a work which included 
a careful study of about 65 active quar- 
ries and finishing plants. The process 
of manufacture of granules and slate 
fiour is given in some detail with flow 
sheets of various mills. The book is 
illustrated with six plates and 41 text 
figures. 

The descriptions and suggestions pre- 
sented, it is hoped, may assist materially 
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in establishing the industry on a more 
stable basis and in encouraging enlarged 
application of a natural product that 
possesses qualities justifying a much 
wider use. 

Copies of this bulletin may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
B.S. 


MANGANESE REPORT IS MADE 
BY SURVEY 


ANGANESE ORE containing 

35 per cent or more of manga- 

nese shipped from domestic 
mines in 1922, according to figures com- 
piled by the Geological Survey from re- 
perts of producers of manganese, 
amounted to about 13,500 gross tons, 
valued at $457,000. The ore of this 
grade shipped in 1921 amounted to 13,- 
531 gross tons, valued at $495,097. The 
figures for 1922 represent the actual 
production for eleven months plus an 
estimate of the production in December. 
More than 10,000 tons of this ore was 
mined in Montana. 

EFFECT OF THE NEW TARIFF 

The new tariff act, which became ef- 
fective September 21, 1922, provides for 
a duty of $8 a ton on ore containing 40 
percent of manganese, $9 a ton on ore 
containing 45 percent of manganese, $10 
a ton on ore containing 50 percent of 
manganese, and so on. Manganese 
should therefore bring an average price 
on the eastern seaboard amounting to 
the present average price of foreign ore 
plus about $9 a ton. The new tariff has 
not yet greatly affected the domestic 
manganese market, for even under its 
provisions not many domestic mines can 
be operated at a good profit; but the 
owners of mines that have heretofore 
been worked profitably have shown a re- 
newal of interest in the industry, and 
some of the mines that are already de- 
veloped and that yield ore of high grade 
will probably be reopened. 

SHIPMENTS BY GRADES 

About 352,000 gross tons of ore con- 
taining 10 to 35 per cent of manganese, 
valued at about $1,232,000, was thined in 
1922, as compared with 8,439 gross tons, 
valued at $42,755, in 1921. About 308,- 
000 tons of the ore of this grade shipped 
in 1922 was mined in Minnesota. 

About 251,000 gross tons of ore con- 
taining 5 to 10 percent of manganese, 
valued at about $630,000, was shipped 
from domestic mines in 1922, as com- 
pared with 62,670 gross tons, valued at 
$147,567, in 1921. About 248,000 tons of 
the ore of this grade shipped in 1922 
was mined in Minnesota. 

Up to September 21 manganese ore 
amounting to 266,969 gross tons, valued 
at $2,324,989, has been imported into the 
United States in 1922, most of it from 
Brazil. 
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LEAD AND ZINC INCREASES 
ARE TABULATED 
HE mine and refinery output of 
lead in the United States in 1922 
each made a good gain, and the 
mine and smelter output of zinc each in- 
creased about 70 percent, according to a 
statement by C. E. Siebenthal and A. 
Stoll, of the Geological Survey, compiled 
from reports and estimates by produc- 
ers and others. Data for the Western 
States are taken from the advance 
statements issued by the Geological Sur- 
vey’s western offices. Statistics of im- 
ports and exports are taken from the 
records of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; the imports include 
only those for the period before the new 
tariff went into effect (January 1 to 
September 21), but the exports include 
the actual exports for,ten months, plus 
an estimate for November and Decem- 
ber. 
LEAD MINE PRODUCTION 
The output of soft lead by mines of 
the Mississippi Valley (including the 
small output of the Eastern States) was 
about 256,000 short tons, and that of 
argentiferous lead by mines of the West- 
ern States was about 208,009 tons, a total 
of 464,000 tons. The corresponding fig- 
ures for 1921 were 237,209 tons from 
the Mississippi Valley and 172,491 tons 
from the Western States, a total of 409,- 
700 tons. The imports of lead in ore 
under the old tariff from January 1 to 
September 21, inclusive, the only period 
for which figures are available, were 
6,368 tons, furnished chiefly by Canada, 
Mexico, and South America, and thos2 
of lead in bullion were about 52,000 tons, 
almost wholly. from Mexico, as compared 
with a total of 42,984 tons in 1921. The 
lead content of lead ore and base bullion 
in bonded warehouses on January 1 was 
19,186 tons, all of which was withdrawn 
before September 22 


ZINC MINE PRODUCTION 

The recoverable zinc content of ore 
mined in 1922 was about 442,000 tons, as 
compared with 256,746 tons in 1921. 
The output of the Eastern States was 
about 90,000 tons (80 per cent from New 
Jersey), that of the Central States about 
272,000 tons, and that of the western 
states about 80,000 tons, as compared 
with 67,711, 175,262, and 13,773 tons, 
respectively, in 1921. 

The imports of zine in ore for the 
period January 1 to September 21, in- 
clusive, were 1,810 tons, as against 2,705 
tons in the entire year 1921, most of 
which in both years was imported from 
Mexico. The zinc content of zine ore 
in bonded warehouses on January 1, was 
14,292 tons, all of which was withdrawn 
before September 22. 

Smelter stocks of lead and zine ore 
and concentrates were probably each re- 
duced during the year. 


LEAD REFINERY PRODUCTION 


The output of primary domestic desil- 
verized lead in 1922 was about 181,000 
short tons, of soft lead about 204,000 
tons, and of desilverized soft lead about 
76,000 tons, making a total output from 
domestic ores of about 461,000 tons of 
refined lead, as compared with 398,222 
tons in 1921, which was made up of 
187,962 tons of desilverized lead, 157,513 
tons of soft lead, and 52,747 tons of de- 
silverized soft lead. The output of lead 
smelted and refined from foreign ore and 
bullion was about 70,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 50,367 tons in 1921. The 
total lead smelted or refined in the 
United States was thus about 531,000 
tons, as compared with 448,589 tons in 
1921. The output of antimonial lead is 
reported to be about 6,500 tons, as 
against 10,064 tons in 1921. The ex- 
ports of lead of foreign origin were 
about 35,000 tons and of lead of domes- 
tic origin about 5,500 tons, as compared 
with 34,369 tons and 1,624 tons, respec- 
tively, in 1921. The imports of refined 
pig lead of which statistics are available 
for the period under the old tariff only 
(January 1 to September 21, inclusive) 
were 2,500 tons, as compared with 31,- 
301 tons in 1921 and 35,719 tons in 1920. 
From a total supply of about 533,000 
tons of refined lead (exclusive of stocks) 
there was withdrawn for export about 
38,000 tons, leaving 495,000 tons avail- 
able for consumption in the United 
States, as against 444,872 tons in 1921 
and 538,020 tons in 1920. 


ZINC SMELTER PRODUCTION 

The output of primary metallic zine 
from domestic ores in 1922 was about 
338,009 tons and from foreign ores about 
1,000 tons, a total of 339,000 tons, as 
compared with 198,232 tons from domes- 
tic ores and 2,268 tons from foreign ores, 
a total of 200.500 tons in 1921. In addi- 
tion to primary zinc there was an out- 
put of about 24,000 tons of redistilled 
secondary zinc, as compared with 17,573 
tons in 1921. 

The imports of foreign slab zine up to 
September 21, when the new tariff went 
into effect—no later statistics being 
available—amounted to 45 tons, as com- 
pared with 6,739 tons in 1921. No 
American zinc was returned in 1922 as 
egainst 731 tons in 1921. Not included 
in the imports given above is 415 tons 
of sheet zinc imported and entered for 
consumption in the first nine months of 
1922, as compared with 6,688 tons in 
1921. 

The exports of zinc made from for- 
eign ores were about 2,600 tons and 


those of zinc made from domestic ores 
were about 28,000 tons, as compared 
with exports of 1,256 and 3,569 tons, 
respectively, in 1921. 
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IRON OUTPUT SHOWS LARGE 
1922 GAIN 


RON ORE production in the United 

States in 1922, exclusive of ore that 

contained more than 5.5 percent of 
manganese, is estimated by the Geologi- 
cal Survey at 46,963,000 gross tons, an 
increase of 60 percent as compared with 
that mined in 1921. The ore shipped 
from the mines in 1922 is estimated at 
50,046,000 gross tons, valued at $158,- 
222,000, an increase of 88 percent in 
quantity and of 76 percent in value as 
compared with the figures for 1921. The 
average value of the ore per gross ton 
at the mines in 1922 is estimated at 
$3.16; in 1921 it was $3.37. The stocks 
of iron ore at the mines, mainly in Michi- 
gan and Minnesota, apparently de- 
creased from 13,836,267 gross tons in 
1921 to 10,699,000 tons in 1922, or 23 
percent. 

These estimates, which are based on 
preliminary figures furnished by pro- 
ducers of 98 percent of the normal out- 
put of iron ore, were made by Hubert 
W. Davis, of the survey. They show the 
totals for the principal iron-ore produc- 
ing states, and, by grouping together 
certain states, the totals for the Lake 
Superior district and for groups of 
southeastern and northeastern states. 


IMPROVED OUTLOOK FOR GOLD 
IN AFRICA 

fie outlook for 1923 in the African 

gold mining industry is far brighter 
than at the beginning of last year, ac- 
cording to reports reaching the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Month by month, 
since the strike, gold production has 
steadily increased, the output for No- 
vember being 764,476 fine ounces. Min- 
ing costs have been reduced and greater 
efficiency developed. The labor position 
in the mines is satisfactory. The num- 
ber of natives employed at the end of 
November in the gold mines was 173,173, 
as compared with 175,129 for October. 
The report of the mining industry board, 
formed after the Rand strike to investi- 
gate the state of the mining industry, 
has now been issued and its findings lend 
strength to the position of the mining 
operators and managers. No wage in- 
creases are recommended and the action 
of the mining groups in effecting econo- 
mies is upheld. The report, however, is 
secondary to the conciliation scheme pro- 
posed by the commission for the settle- 
ment of labor troubles, which went into 
effect on October 1. 

Recently the diamond mines have re- 
sumed operations after having been shut 
down since the early part of 1921. It is 
understood that the Kimberly mines will 
restart production during January. 
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1,425,187—R. Ellis, Oak Park, Ill., Au- 
gust 8, 1922. 

PROCESS OF CONCENTRATING ORES 
whose metalliferous constituents include 
oxygen compounds of the metal to be 
separated which includes the separation 
of the said oxygen compounds from the 
other constituents of the ore by treating 
the comminuted ore with a fluid having 
a selective action for such oxygen com- 
pounds, and which further includes the 
use of a solution containing anions hav- 
ing a valence greater than two and ¢ca- 
tions having a valence greater than one 
for increasing the selective action of the 
fluid. 

1,425,327—R. Luckenbach, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Assigned to Luckenbach Processes, 
Inc., August 8, 1922. 

FLOTATION PROCESS which comprises 
adding greasetar compounds of the dis- 
tillation of greasewood to the ore pulp. 

1,425,913—H. R. Straight, Adel, lowa, 
August 15, 1922. 

MINING MACHINE adapted to mining 
rock+ salt, sulphur and especially oil 
shale. On account of the viscous and 
elastic nature of oil shale, it is difficult 
to drill it with an ordinary drill, the drill 
having a tendency to bounce without ma- 
terially cutting the shale. This machine 
cuts and breaks the shale into small 
chunks without too much fine material, 
and automatically elevates and delivers 
it to cars for transportation to a retort 
for distillation. Means are also pro- 
vided for heating and softening the ma- 
terial at the cutter points, without mate- 
rially volatilizing the contained hydro- 
carbon. 

1,426,371—A. Van Dura, Chicago, IIl., 
August 15, 1922. 

MINING SHEAVE comprising an arched 
base; a support formed centrally beneath 
said arched base, said support providing 
a bearing; and a sheave roller mounted 
in said bearing. 

1,426,637—A. L. Hawksworth, Butte, 
Mont., August 22, 1922. 

DRILL Bit provided with cutting legs 
terminating at their outer ends in cut- 
ting surfaces having circumferentially 
extending wings the peripheral surfaces 
of said legs being recessed. 

1,427,118, 1,427,119—E. C. Morgan, 
New York City, August 29, 1922. 

MINING AND LOADING MACHINE com- 
prising a supporting frame, a loop chain 
core cutter comprising a cutter frame 
having an unobstructed core-opening 
therethrough for guiding the chain 
around the core cut by said cutter, means 
for operating said cutter including arcu- 
ate feed thereof to cut an arcuate core, 
and means in position for carrying the 
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cut core of material in an arcuate path 
away from the mine wall immediately 
after being cut by said cutter. 

1,427,232—A. Schwarz, Joplin, Mo. 
Assigned to Metal Recovery Co., August 
29, 1922. 

FLOTATION AGENT. By subjecting va- 
rious selective agents, including many 
substances of an oily or resinous nature 
to an extraction process with aqueuous 
extracting liquors, and by separating the 
extracted constituents from the unex- 
tracted constituents, and by using the 
thus extracted constituents, either with 
or without the addition thereto, in pre- 
determined amounts, of the unextracted 
constituents, it is possible to obtain 
higher grade concentrates and a better 
separation generally; and that it is thus 
pgssible to effect the concentration of 
ores with greater reliability than hereto- 
fore usually possible. 


1,427,234—D. V. Shervin, Canton, 
Ohio, August 29, 1922. 
PULVERIZING MILL for coal having 


means for screening and carrying off the 
fine dust, as it is produced, from the in- 
terior of the drum and for maintaining 
and protecting such means. 

1,427,609—A. L. McDonald, Woodlawn, 
Pa., August 29, 1922. 

MINING TOOL adapted to ream the in- 
ner end of a blasting hole for enlarging 
it. When the bore is enlarged by a lat- 
eral cavity extending all around the cen- 
tral bore and with a flat front wall ona 
plane at right angles to the axial center 
of the bore, the explosive charge of pow- 
der or the like, being confined between 
the rear and front walls of the enlarged 
cavity, surrounding the central bore hole, 
will act with very great force against 
the front wall particularly, and will 
break the coal, etc., outwardly and lat- 
erally on diverging lines. 

1,427,651—J. J. Steinbach, Scranton, 
Pa. Assigned to Wilmot Engineering 
Co., August 29, 1922. 

CoaL JIG provided with means for 
holding and guiding the movements of 
the lower ends of the bars or like devices 
by means of which the jig pan is sup- 
ported upon eccentrics or other actuat- 
ing means upon the actuating shaft, the 
said ends terminating a distance below 
the said pan. By thus holding the lower 
ends of said bars or other like devices, 
or by otherwise holding the jig pan, rota- 
tion of the said eccentrics or equivalents 
therefor upon and from which the jig 
pan is suspended, a gyratory movement 
of the said pan is effected. 

1,434,386—A. F. Hilleke, Birmingham, 
Ala., November 7, 1922. 


APPARATUS FOR CONCENTRATING ORES 
speciaily suited for tne separation of 
the fine particles of iron oxide in crushed 
iron ore from the larger particles of 
silica and other foreign matter of lower 
specific gravity than the iron, to the end 
that the loss of iron in the tailings may 
be reduced and that a product may be 
obtained by nodulizing and sintering. 
The chief problem encountered is that 
involved in the separation in a water or 
liquid bath of the small heavier par- 
ticles of iron ore from the larger but 
lighter particles of silica and the prin- 
ciple is utilized of suspending the finer 
particles in a concentrating tank by the 
control and direction of the currents in 
the bath to the end that a substantial 
percentage of the fines are discharged 
in concentrated form ready for use, and 
that the fine iron ore tending to pass off 
with the coarser foreign matter is 
washed on the latter and delivered in 
part to the tank or other separating 
means and in part as a semi-concentrated 
product to the Wilfley table or other sep- 
arator, where the separating process is 
finished. 

1,435,130—J. P. Hogan, Denver, Colo., 
November 7, 1922. 

ORE GRINDING Disc having a flat 
finishing surface adjacent to the circum- 
ference, and non-radial grooves extend- 
ing from a central eye or space to the 
flat surface, the ridges and grooves ac- 
quiring height and width as they ap- 
proach the flat surface, the tops of the 
ridges and the bottoms of the grooves 
having plane surfaces. 

1,435,137—M. P. Holmes, Claremont, 
N. H., November 7, 1922, assigned to 
the Sullivan Machinery Co. 

MINING APPARATUS specially adapted 
for use in kerf cutting, whereby the 
angle of the cutting apparatus may be 
varied with respect to the bottom and 
wherein the elevation of the cutting ap- 
paratus may likewise be adjusted. 

1,435,180—W. A. Schlessinger, Den- 
ver, Colo., assigned to the Radium Com- 
pany, November 14, 1922. 

PROCESS OF TREATING CARNOTITE to 
extract therefrom its radioactive con- 
stituents, the step which consists in heat- 
ing the ore with soda ash under pres- 
sure in the presence of moisture. 

1,435,303—A. L. Jennings and J. F. 
Dolan, Perth Amboy, N. J., November 
14, 1922. 

REMOVING IMPURITIES FROM TIN ORE 
before the ore is smelted by fusing the 
ja ore with an alkaline metal acid sul- 
ate. 
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| The Linde chain of distributing stations provides depend- 
. a able service to oxygen users in every important in- 
dustrial center. 


; a Each link has behind it the strength and facilities of the 
c- entire chain. 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
" j Carbidé and Carbon Building, 30 East 42d St., New York City 


(30 plants — 56 warehouses) 


District Sales Offices: 


d he Atlanta Chicago Detroit Milwaukee Pittsburgh 
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- : Boston Dallas Los Angeles Philadelphia Seattle 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


AERIAL TRAMWAY 
CABLE 


Williamsport Wire Rope Ce., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


ALTITUDE VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

AMALGAMATORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

APPLIANCES, ENGINEER- 
ING 

Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

ARMATURES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


Milwau- 


ASSAYERS 


Pennsylvania Smelting 
burgh, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ili. 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
hio. 

BAROMETERS 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

BATTERY-CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., Pitts- 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 


tor, Transmission) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


LINS (Coke and Coal) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


BIT SHARPENERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


BLASTING POWDER 

Hercules Pewder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 

BLASTING SUPPLIES 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wil-nington, Del. 


BLOWERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

BOILER MOUNTINGS 

Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

BOILER STOP AND CHECK 
VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BOILERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

BOXES, JOURNAL 


J. R. Fleming & Son Co., 
Scranton, Penna. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Milwau- 


Inc., 


a. 
— Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


BRIQUETTING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 
Jeffrey Mfg.” Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


CABLES (Connectors 
Guides) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

CABLEWAYS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CAGE (Safety Appliances) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

CAGES 

Car-Dump & Equip t Co., 
Chicago, 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connells ville, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., 
Danville, Ill. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 
St., New York City. 

CAR CONTROL AND CAGE 
EQUIPMENT 

Car-Dumper & Equipment 
Chicago, Ill. 

CAR DUMPS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment 
Chicago, Ill. 

CAR AND CAR WHEELS 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

CAR-HAULS 

Car-Dumper & Equipment 
Chicago, Ill. 

CASTINGS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

CHAINS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. ° 

CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


and 


Robert, Inc., 
96 Liberty 


Co., 


Co., 


Co., 


CHAINS, DRIVE 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, FRONT END 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, OILING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 
Morse Chain Cv., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SLING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, SPROCKET 
WHEEL 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHEMICALS 


H lach Ch | 


& 
Co., 709-717 Sixth Avenue, New 
ork. 


CHEMISTS 

Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, Ill. 

CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 

Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Ce., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

— Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


a. 
Wholesale Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Wrigley 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Milwau- 


Wrigley 


COAL MINING PLANTS 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COAL WASHING PLANTS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
hio. 

COILS (Choke) 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

CONCENTRATORS (Table) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
CONDENSERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTRACTORS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CONTROLLERS 
Cans Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Wrigley 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
- St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 


CONVERTERS, COPPER 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
= Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


| 

| | 
| 
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SURE] 


TO OPEN 
CANTON 
wit AUTOMATIC 
4 MINE 
DOORS 


Life— Positive 
in Operation— 
Openand Close 
Quickly — Sim- 
ple in Con-/| 
struction — 
Built for Service—Prevent Explosions—Conserve Air. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 
ABSOLUTELY NONE 
ASK US HOW WE DO IT 


4000 IN USE 


Can be Leased 
or Bought. 


Rental price per 
month saved in 
afewdays. Pur- 
chase pricesaved 
in a few months. 


Write for Catalog 
American Mine 
Door Co. 
916 Robin St. 
Canton, Ohio 


SURE 


TO CLOSE 


Most Important—Isn’t It? 


That your engines, your motors, your 
breakers, your drills, that every moving 
mechanism in your plant be lubricated cor- 
rectly? Should there be any question on 
this point? Is it not more important that 
the few cents “saved” when cheap lubri- 
cants are purchased ? 

You know, and we know, the answer— 
that nothing is more important in reducing 
operating costs than 


Correct Lubrication — 


When you have it, the tremendous saving 
shown in decreased production costs, lower 
maintenance costs, and fewer breakdowns, 
far surpasses the small sums supposedly 


“saved” when inferior lubricants are bought. O-B Type AW-7 Bond (Patented) installed. 
Perhaps your own experience proves these : 

statements to be true. And our experience It is easy to weld on all sides of the 

of over third of a century in manufacturing rounded terminals. 


oils and greases enables you to obtain lubri- 


cants you know are correct. O-B Are Weld Rail Bonds 


Superla Oils and Greases O-B AW-7 and AW-8 

Have been proved correct by many of the Bonds improve the re- 
largest and foremost mines in this country. turn circuit enough to | 
Used as recommended, they assure correct pay for themselves and 
lubrication. then stay on the rails to | 

Our branches and warehouses are every- we 1 rofit 
where in the Middle West. Your order, a 
when received, is delivered promptly. We 
know the service you require. Write us— May we tell you more about them? 
NOW! 


You have available also when you use 
Superla lubricants, the services of our staff 
of lubricating engineers who will work with 
you, without cost, in solving your lubricat- 
ing problems. 


O-B AW-8 Bond (Patented) installed. 
Notice the full area weld 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY | | 


The Ohio D Brass Co. 
910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Mansfield » Ohio, U.S. A. 


— 


\ 
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CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 


United Metals Selling Co., 42 
Broadway, New York City. 


COPPER WIRE 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 111 
W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


CRUSHERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, JAW AND 

GYRATORY 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CYANIDE 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, 


Milwau- 


Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 

DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

DRAG LINES 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 

DRIFTERS, DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILLS, AIR AND STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS (Blast Hole) 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
DRILLS, CORE 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
DRILLS, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Wrigley 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
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DRILLS 
Coal) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. ~ 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 

DRILLS, ROCK 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


General Electric Co., Schnectady, 
N. ¥. 


(Hand Operated 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 
DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa.. 

DRYERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

DUMPERS, ROTARY 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

DUMP CARS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

DYNAMITE 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
du Pont Powder Co., The E 
Wilmington, Del. 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 
DYNAMOS 


General Electric 


aN. 


1l Broadway, 


Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
es and Halsted St., Chicago, 
ll. 


EJECTORS 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELECTRICALLY OPER- 
ATED VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
— and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUP- 
PLIES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


' Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 


ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

ELEVATOR CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 

Columbus, Ohio. 
EMERGENCY TRIP VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 

Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENGINE STOP VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 

Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ENGINE TRIMMINGS 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 

hio. 
ENGINEERING APPLI- 

ANCES 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 

hio. 
ENGINES 
96 Liberty 

St., New York City. 
ENGINES, GAS AND GAS- 

OLINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand, 11 Broadway, New 
York City. 


ENGINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ENGINEERS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hunt, Robert & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Powder Co., Wilmington, 
el. 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Milwau- 


Milwau- 


Wrigley 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


= Iron Works, Wilkes Barre, 
a. 


FEEDERS, ALL TYPES 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FILTERS (Water) 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


FLOTATION OILS 


Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, 


FLOW METERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


FORGINGS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

FURNACES, SMELTING 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 

GEARS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


GENERATORS AND GEN. 
ERATING SETS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


GUY LINES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, III. 

HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 
ley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

HARDWARE 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, 0. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Roberts & Schaefer 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


Co., Wrigley 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

HOISTS, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


Milwau- 


HOISTS, (Room & Gather- 
ing) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Holmes, Robert & Bros., Inc., Dan- 
ville, 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

HOISTING ROPES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

HOSE, AIR & STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


HYDROMETERS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


= 
| | 
| | | 
| 
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Hercules Pine Oil | 
. Saves You Money 
Experienced flotation operators are 
n- finding pine oil the most economical 
reagent they can use. It is the best 
frother known and recovers more = 
| concentrate than any other. It 1s 
" the cheapest flotation oil when com- t t 
pared with others on the basis of empera ure 
the net cost per ton of ore ei é 
Hercules Pine Oils are steam-dis- t t 
tilled and consequently superior to Ins rumen Ss 
N- oils distilled by other methods. 
They are produced under _ strict give you advantages that 
u- chemical control and are made to 5 , 
conform rigidly to specifications only good temperature in- 
that will meet your requirements. 
A comparison of samples will prove struments can give, name- 
ly accuracy, durability, 
Write for Booklet No. 200 which 
gives specifications for our standard simplicity and dependa- 
grades. 
bility. 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Wilmington Delaware Investigate these advantages 
SALES OFFICES by sending for TYCOS general 
fan Franeisco, Ca St ouis, Mo 
iD Salt Lake City.Utsh Chattanooga, Tenn. Anemometer leaflet sent to 
ty, Birmingham, Ala Wu mining engineers and opera- 
tors. 
Flotation Oil laylor [Instrument Companies 
otation ay Strum 
Rochester NY. USA. 
, Theres aTycos and Taylor temperature instrument for every purpose. 
ley 
rre, 
fay, 


OU can build your coal 
tipples without our 
assistance but if you do you 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and Y 
a Mine Supply Company 


ply Connellsville, Pa. will lose the benefit of our 
rar. twenty years’ experience 
arty throughout every coal min- 
re, ing field on this continent. 
— Have us build your complete 
poly plant and receive the most 
Dan- benefit from our specialized 
knowledge. 
Specialties 

Complete Coal Mining Plants 
way, Coal Tipples 
RY Cleaning of Coal by the Dry Process 
wau- If you need any cost reducing puntiiciiab 
Chi- mine equ i pment, write us. We are equipped to test your coal 
~~ on standard tables. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


ENGINEERS A¥> CONTRACTORS - CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


| \ 
| 
j 
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HYGRODEIKS 


Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 
ae Electric Co., Schenectady, 
¥. 


INJECTORS 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
hio. 


INSTRUMENTS, 
TRICAL 


General Electric Co., 
N. Y. 


ELEC- 


‘Schenectady, 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 
— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
«44 Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
ome Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Dhio. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ons Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


o, Ill. 
Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


J. 
Co., Ge 
Wine Co. eo 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
JOURNAL BOXES 
J. R. Fleming & Son Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 
KILNS (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 
KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 
LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 


General Electric Co., 
nN. 


Inc., 


Milwau- 
Milwau- 


Schenectady, 


LAMPS (Carbon) 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

LAMPS, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LEAD ORES 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Co., 1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Reberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bidg., Chicago, Il!. 
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LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply | 
*Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Goodman Mfg. » Chicago, Il. 
Ironton Engine = Ironton, Ohio. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Wrigley 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 
Morse Chain Co.. Ithaca, N. Y. 


MILLS, BALL, TUBE, ROD, 
COMBINATION 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. 


Co., 
town, Penna. 


Allen- 

MILLS, STAMP 

oe Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis 

MINE CAR TRUCKS 


J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

MINING CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Blidg., Chicago, Ill. 

MINING EQUIPMENT 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 
MINING MACHINES 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
— and Halsted St., Chicago. 
MINING MACHINES 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
—— and Halsted St., Chicago, 


11 Broadway, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINERY 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


MINING SHOVELS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


11 Broadway, 


0. 


| Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 


Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mime Car | 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

MINE SIGNALS 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
hio. 

MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
¥. 

MOTORS 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
MOUNTINGS, BOILER 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
hio. 
NODULIZERS, ORE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 
NON-RETURN BOILER 
STOP VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


Milwanu- 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps Dodge Corporation, 
York City. 


PERFORATED METALS 
Perforating Co., Chicago, 


New 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 


Atlas Powder Co., Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

— Powder Co., Wilmington, 


PICKING TABLES 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

PIG LEAD 


Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
United Metals Selling Co., 


Broadway, New York City. 
PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE,GENUINE WROUGHT 
IRON 


A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PNEUMATIC TOOL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


POWDER, BLASTING 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

PROSPECTIVE DRILLS 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Wrigley 


42 


Co., 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND | 


COKE 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 


Columbus, Ohio. 
PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 


| 
| 
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| PUMPS, AIR LIFT 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS (Electric) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, POWER 


Connellsville Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellsville, P: 
Electric Co., 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, POWER DRIVEN 
TRIPLEX AND QUIN- 
TRIPLEX 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Penna. 


; PUMPS, SAND 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PUMPS, VACUUM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

PYROMETERS 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

QUARRYING MACHINERY 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

RAIL BONDS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


RAILWAY SCOOPS 
Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, 0. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


REDUCING VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Lo., ruiton Pittsburgh, Pa. 
REGULATING VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RELIEF VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
REGULATORS, TEMPERA- 
TURE AND PRESSURE 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
ROCK DRILLS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 

ver, Celo. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 

RODS, COPPER, HOT 
ROLLED 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 


ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 


ROL MILL MACHIN- 


Mfg. Ce., 


Milwao 


— 
| 
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CORE DRILLING 


H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Diamond Drill Contractors 
20 Years’ Continuous Service 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 


Home: State Geologic Survey, Missouri School of 
Mines 


99 JOHN STREET - - NEW YORK 


Copper 


Electrolytic Casting 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


D. Co.” 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 
Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON t=: NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 
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WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 


WELDING WIRE 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 
Trenton, New Jersey 


CENTRAL 


MINE TRACK EQUIPMENT 


Instead of using 18 to 30-inch latches hammered out of square iron, in 
your blacksmith shop, use these long latches, cut from standard section 
rail and carefully planed to the correct shape. Keep your cars on the 
track—not in the ditch. 


f | [| | Frogs, too, are a prolific 


mine manager. Despite 
the most careful hand 


} work, if constructed in 
the ordinary way, they 
| get out of line. 
CENTRAL 
id frogs are permanently 
riveted to heavy stee 


THE CENTRAL FROG & SWITCH CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


Robert W. Hunt 


Jno. J. Cone 


D. W. McNaugher 
ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 


3ureau of Inspection, Tests and 
Consultation 


2200 Insurance Exchange 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture 


% 
| 
\ 
| 
| 
oO. Riveted — 
ity ¥ 
a. 
ity 
A. 
| 
Pn- | 
ay, 
| 
ng- 
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ROLLS, CRUSHING 

Traylor Eng & Mfg. Co., 
town, Penna. 

ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. 


Allen- 


J. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples’ Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


watamapert Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples’ Gas 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

ROTARY DUMPS 

Car-Dumper & Equip 
cago, Ill. 

SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

SCOOPS, RAILWAY 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O 


SCRAPER LOADERS 


Goodman Manufacturing Co., Hal- 
sted St. and 48th Place, Chicago, 
Ii. 


SCREENS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 


Mfg. Co., 
kee, 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


t Co., Chi- 


Wrigley 


Milwau- 


Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert, Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, O. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 
Perforating Co., Chicago, 
I 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 


town, Penna. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Denver Rock Drill Company, 
ver, Colo. 

SHOVELS 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, 0. 

SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 

SKIPS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Den- 


11 Broadway, 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

SMELTERS 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 


Works, Irvington, N. J. 
“SOLIDCAR” SELF-DUMP- 
ING CAGES 


t Co., Chi- 


SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., 


Canton, 


Mansfield, Ohio. 
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SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co,, Canton, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N 


» 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPROCKETS, COMPEN- 
SATING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SPRING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


STANDARD HOISTING 
CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

STEAM REDUCING 
VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STEAM TRAPS 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

STEEL, HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

STEEL, REINFORCING 

— Mine Door Co., Canton, 

io. 


STOP AND CHECK VALVE 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., 
New York City. 


STORAGE BATTERIES, 
LOCOMOTIVES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y 


Broadway, 


Ironton. Engine Company, Ironton, 
Ohio. 

STRAINER 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SUSPENSION BRIDGE 
CABLES 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 


General Electric Co., 
N. Y. 


Milwau- 


Schenectady, 


SWITCHES, FROGS 
CROSSINGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


AND 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SWITCHING CABLES 
Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
THERMOMETERS, ANGLE 
& STRAIGHT STEM 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y¥ 
THERMOMETERS, 
RECORDING & INDEX 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y 
THROTTLE AND ENGINE 
STOP VALVE 
Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TIPPLES 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
TIPPLE DESIGNERS 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Bldg., Chicago, 
TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Wrigley 


Wrigley 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

TOOLS 

Wood Shovel & Tool Co., Piqua, O. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, 
RAIL, ETC. 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., 
ton, W. Va. 


TRAMWAYS 

A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

TRANSFORMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., 


Hunting- 


Schenectady, 


TRANSMISSION ROPE 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., 1301 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


TRAPS 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


TRIPLE ACTING NON- 
RETURN VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TROLLEY FROGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Y 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Milwau- 
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TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 

Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
TROLLEY WIRE 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill. 

TRUCKS FOR MINE CARS 

J. R. Fleming & Son Co., Inc., 
Scranton, Pa. 

TURBINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

Electric Co., 
N. 


VALVES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 


General Electric Co., 
N. Y 


Milwau- 


Schenectady, 


io. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


VALVES, AUTOMATIC 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WAGON LOADERS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

WASHERIES 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Wrigley 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

WATER REGULATING 
VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WATER RELIEF VALVE 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty 
Co., Fulton Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 

WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
WHISTLES 


oe Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


WIRE AND CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Roll- 
ing Mills Dept., 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ih. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Roebling Sons, The John A., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 


WIRE ROPE 


A Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 

Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Williamsport Wire Rope Co., Gen. 
Sales Office, 1301 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ZINC ORES 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
- 1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 


Stock and Special Signs, Codes, etc., for Mines 


SIGN Sinc. 


LUO USA 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


Chicago Perforating Ce. 
2443 West 24th Place 


‘Tel. Comal 1468 CHICAGO, ILL, 


| 
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STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 


Hundreds of users have found it dependable and efficient. Gathering and entry haulage costs reduced 15 per cent to 50 per cent 


THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, Main Office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 


ITTSBURGH PHILADELPHIA HU ah W. VA. ST. LOUIS poo ALA. 
. FORT SMITH, ARK. DENVER SEATTL 


The Cheapest Wheel in the World 


Not when you buy it—highest quality 
necessarily increases first cost some- 
h b f "9 d OIL RETAINING FLANGED WASHER. | 
what; but after you’ve used it—its = 
efficiency and durability assert them- I = | % Cotter 
selves repeatedly to the gain of the 

user. 


EUREKA 
VALVE 


STEEL 
Operators who have tried this wheel 


WASHERS 

once are without exception using it to- 
day. Its slightly higher. first cost is off- Outside Valve type. 

with Hyatt Roller 
set many times by its long life and re- Bearings 
duced starting and lubrication costs. eae 

Jenn TREAD AND FLANGE 


HOCKENSMITH 


WHEEL & MINE CAR CO. 


PENN, PENNSYLVANIA 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 


Attorney at Law Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 
DIAMOND: CORE: DRILLING 
Patents 
B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy HOFEMAN BROS. 
16 years in the examining corps of the PUNXSUTAWNEY 
U. S. Patent Office Cost Londo), 
OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The American 
Mining Congress 


Specialized Service 


The DIVISION OF TAXATION 
The DIVISION OF MINERAL TARIFFS 


The DIVISION OF PRECIOUS AND RARE 
MINERALS 


The BUREAU OF MINING ECONOMICS 
The DAILY INFORMATION SERVICE 
The STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
7he MINING CONGRESS JOURNAI. 


Consult Us 


MUNSEY BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| | | 
|| 
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LUNKENHEIMER 


ngineering Appliances 


ERVICE, resistance to wear, their perma- 
nence in the line recommends them par- 
ticularly for use on Power Equipment. 


pa on and Relief; Throttle and Safety Non- 
return Valves, Engine Trimmings, Automo- 
tive Accessories, etc. 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL 


THE 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 


Manufacturers 


Light Steel Rails 


and Accessories 


Valves and 


» Angle and Cross; Gate; Check; Pop 40, 45 lbs per yd 


Write for Catalog No. 58-H. HUNTINGTON 
THE LUNKENHEIMER co. co. 


W. Virginia 
Langest MANUFA\ RERS OF 
in 


8, 12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 


Mills and General Offices 


To Our Members: 


"| HE VALUE of advertising is measured by the result it pro- 
duces. The advertisers in THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL are concerns of the highest standing. We, as an 
organization, are willing to endorse their products. 


They have a double purpose in advertising in THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL, First: They believe that the best 
results can be obtained by presenting their product directly to 
the men who purchase equipment. Second: They realize that 
the work being done by The American Mining Congress is im- 
portant to them as well as to the operator. 


Their advertisements are appearing regularly in the JOURNAL. 
The equipment they produce warrants your investigation if you 
are in the market for their products. Give them an opportunity 
to bid upon your requirements. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS. 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS 


Swwney J. JENNINGS, President. 

DanieL B. WENTZ, First Vice-President. 
H. W. SEAMAN, Second Vice-President. 
E. L. Doneny, Third Vice-President. 

J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary. 


DIVISION STAFF 


E. C. Portsr, Convention Manager. 

Georce H. Bailey, Counsel. 

H. W. Smitn, Chief Mineral Tariffs Division. 
BurToN BuncH, Western Secretary. 

M. W. Tax Division. 

E. H. PULLMAN, Chief Publicity Department. 

Ira L. Smita, Editor, Mining Congress Journal. 
E. R. Coombes, Asst. to Secretary. 


DIRECTORS 
W. J. Lortnc, San Francisco, Cal. 
BULKELEY WELLS, Denver, Colo. 
Siwney J. JENNINGS, New York City. 
DanieEL B. WENTZ, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALBERT J. Nason, Chicago, Ill. 
Wm. H. Linpsey, Nashville, Tenn. 
CarRL SCHOLZ, Charleston, W. Va. 
H. W. SeEaMAN, Chicago, IIl. 
E. L. Doneny, Los Angeles, Cal. 
HucuH Terre Haute, Ind. 
Rosert LINTON, New York City. 
W. C. Doertnec, St. Louis, Mo. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Swwney J. JENNINGS LINTON 
DANIEL B. WENTZ 


COMMITTEES 
COOPERATION 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


A. M. C. 
A. Cressy Morrison, 42d St. Bldg., New York City. 
J. E. Spurr, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
W. R. Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York City. 
J. R. _ Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York 


Cit 
Daniel B. Wentz, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, 
a. 


A. 1. M. & M. EB. 
S P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City. 
— B. Thayer, 42 Broadway, New York 


Cit: 
Edwin Ludlow, 149 Broadway, New York City. 
—— Taglor, Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
urgh, Pa. : 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 


John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, 


Wash. 
Thane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, 
Ca 


MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


J. E. ge Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
Van H. Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York 


Cit: 
E. ay Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
W. J. Loring, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Matthew C. Fleming, New York City. 
H. Foster Bain. Bureau of Mines, Wash., D. C. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 
Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 

Walter Douglas, New York City. 

Rembrandt Peale, New York City. 

H. Foster . U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, Cc. 

George Ang Smith, U. S. Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 
W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif. 
Walter Douglas, New York City 
Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 

George H. Crosby, Duluth, Minn. 
D. C. Jackling, Hobart Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Carl Scholz, Charleston, W. Va. 
8. D. Warriner, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COOPERATION (INTERNAL REVENUE 
DEPARTMENT) 


J. F. Callbreath, American Mining Congress, Mun- 
sey Bidg., Washington, D 

John T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo. 

Paul Armitage, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York 


City 
L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rush Butler, Chicago, Zl. 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 


COAL EXPORTS 


Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
Woodward Bldg., Washington, 


Chas. A. Owen, Pres., Imperial Coal Corporation, 
17 Battery Pl., New York City 

O'Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York 
ity 


FEDERAL TAXATION 
Paul Armitage, Chairman 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman 
15 William St., New York, N. Y. 


R. C. Allen, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Scott Thompson, Miami, Okla. 

~_ = Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 

John C. Howard, Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

R. V. Norris, 520 Second National Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

J, C. Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho 

E. L. Doheny, Security Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

as Miller, Southern Building, Washington, 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 
S. A. Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Professional Building, Charleston, 


A. Wi Land, Huntington, W. Va. 

Morton L. Gould, 701 Terminal Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

G. H. Caperton, Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 

Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


OPERATORS’ CO-OPERATING COMMITTEE 
PETROLEUM 


J. G. BrapLey, Chairman 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary 


E. L. Doheny, Mexican Petroleum Co., Security 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

George Ss. Gulf Refining Co., Pitts- 
urg’ 

Texas Co., 17 Battery PL, New York 


H. F Sinclair, Sinclair Oil Co., 45 Nassau St., 
New York City. 
Walter Teagle, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., New 


York City. 
METALS 


Bulkeley Wells, 201 14th St., Denver, Colo., Gold. 
F. B. Richards, Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, O., 


Tron. 

Edgar Z. Wallower, Joplin, Mo., Zine. 

B. B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York City, Cop- 
per. 


COAL 

J. G. Bradley, —~ River Coal & Lumber Co., 
Dundon, W. 
. H. Watkins, ere Coal & Coke Corp., 
"New York City. 

E. W. Parker, Anthracite Bureau of Informa- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Albert Nason, Nason Coal Co., Chicago, Ill. 

J. PA Puterbaugh, McAlester Fuel Co., McAlester, 


S. D. Warriner, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 
Metal and Coal Branches 
COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 


Colonel Warren R. Roberts, Chairman, 1110 Wrig- 
ley Bidg.. Chicago. Ill. 

Chas. H. Matthews, M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland. 

Cc. E. Watts, Efficiency Engineer, Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Company, Windber, Pa. 

A. B. Kiser, Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Fred L. Stone, Power & Mining Engineering Dept., 
General Electrie Co., Schenectady. N. Y. 

D. J. Carro'l, Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., Benton, II. 

R. L. Adams, Chief Engr., Old Ben Coal Corp., 
Christopher, III. 


Underground Transportation 
Cc. E. Watts, Chairman 


Charles M. Means, Consulting Engineering, Pitts- 
burgh, 


1923 


Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
S. W. Farnham, Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

G. H. Shapter, General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 
— Bryan, General Electric Co., Pittsburgh, 


F. * Si Coseo, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 


> ken: General Manager, Connellsville Man- 
& Supply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
A. Watters, General Supt., Hicks’ Coal Com- 
panies, Leechburg, Pa. 
J. Milliken, care Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, 
P. O. Box 1115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. H. Ehle, General Sales Manager, Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. K. Porter, Mine Car Department, Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., New York City 
Frank S. Barks, President, Lincoln Steel & Forge 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Fred Norman, Chief Engineer, Allegheny River 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 
T. A. Parker, Manager, Mine Car & Equipment 
a St. Louis Structural Steel Co., St. Louis, 


W. J. Fene, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 


Mining and Loading Equipment 
D. J. Carroll, Chairman 


Carl Scholz, General Manager, Raleigh-Wyoming 
Coal Co., ‘Charleston, W. Va. 

N. D. Levin, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charlesten, W. Va. 

M. Mitchell, ‘Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

— Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, 
enn. 

E. S. McKinley, 625 Denham Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

ber E. Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bldg., Columbus, 

io 

Walter Stevens, Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill. 

S. W. Farnham, Mining Engineer, Goodman M: 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

E. K. Bowers, Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 2640 
Shields Avenue, Chicago, Il 

J. G. Smyth, Cons. Coal Co., Jenkins, Ky. 

Edw. H. Coxe, Snowdon Coke Co., Brownsville, Pa. 

Newell Union Arcade Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, 

Walter Pres., Fayette Coal Corpn., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. W. Whiteside, Victor-American Fuel Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Drainage 
Chas. H. Matthews, Chairman 
> Benedict, Consulting Engineer, Johnstown, 


a. 

E. F. Austin, Manager, Mine Pump Dept., Dravo- 
Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cecil W. Smith, Mining Engr., Nokomis Coal Co., 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 

F. W. Smith, Mine Drainage Engr., Weinman 
ye: & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. J. Emeny, Chief Engr., The Deming Company, 
Ohio 

Professor John W. Hallock, Head of Dept. of In- 
dustrial Engineering, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. Y. Wert, Mine Drainage Supt., Durham Coal & 
Iron Co., Soddy, Tenn. 

J. H. Edwards, Electric Engr., -—e! Piney 
Coal Mining Co., Huntington, W. 

L. D. Tracy, Mining Engineer, U. s. , of 
Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Walter D. Stockley, 77 Union Arcade Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

M. Spillman, Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., Harrison, N. J. 

Roscoe N. Woltz, Electrical Engr., Stonega Coal 
& Coke Co., Big Stone Gap, Va. 

Henry E. Cole, Harris Pump & Supply Co., 820 
Second Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* Drysdale, 628 E. 21st St., Indianapolis, 
n 


J. E “Holveck, Aldrich Pump Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. D. — 2207 Washington St., Charleston, 


w. 
Herbert . Axford, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Scranton, Pa. 
J. Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas 
ity, Mo. 


Ventilation 
C. H. Trix, Chairman 

J. H. Doughty, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Howard N. Eavenson, Mining Engr., Union Arcade 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. . Gaskill, Consolidation Coal Co., Fairmont, 

. Va. 

Martin J. Lide, Birmingham, Ala. 

G. E. Lyman, Gen'l Supt., Madison Coal Corpora- 
tion, Glen Carbon, III. 

C. F. Sharnless, Engineer, Ebensburg Coal Co. 
Ebensburg, Pa. 
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NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT 


No. 1870 Hudson E. 38th Street and 3-140 General Motors 
Terminal Building Lakeside Ave. Idin 


Building 
Courtland 3354 Prospect 1776 Market 5627 


WHOLESALE COAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 


Bell Phones: Grant 6920-2-3-4 P. & A. Phone: Main 1390 


CORRY, PA. COVINGTON, KY. SMITH FALLS, 
145 N. Center St. Lawyers Building ONTARIO 
Phone 262-M South 6692 No. 44 Main Street 
Phone 107 


Miners and Shippers 


Stonega Coal Roda Coal 


A High-Grade Steam and By-Product Coal Unexcelled for the manufacture of Gas and 
—low in sulphur and ash By-Product purposes 


Roda Coke 
t oneg a ore In extensive use for Water Gas manufacture 
A Superior Foundry and Furnace Coke and Metallurgical purposes. Low in Sulphur, 


Ash and Phosphorus 
BUNKER COAL 


SUPPLIED AT 
Charleston, S. C.—Savannah, Ga.—Brunswick, Ga.—Jacksonville, Fla. 


EXPORT and COASTWISE COAL 


LOADED AT 


Charleston, S. C.—Norfolk, Va. 


STONEGA COKE & COAL COMPANY, Inc. 


SPARTANBURG, 8. C. BIG STONE GAP, VA. CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 


Sold by 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 


“Clinchfield” 


Mined by 
CLINCHFIELD COAL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1923— 


E. B. Wagner, 
Barre, Pa. 
H. Bert Wright, Pocahontas Fuel Co., Pocahontas, 


Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkeo- 


Va. 

E, N. Zern, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

W. J. Montgomery, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 

R. H. Moore, C. A. Hughes & Co., Portagem, Pa. 

Thos. — American Blower Co., Detroit, 
Mic 

Robert Wallace, Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc., 
hontas, Va. 

H. A. Williams, Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cc. H. Beidenmiiler, Glogora Coal Co., Huntington, 
W. Va. 

Joseph J. Walsh, Inspector, 14th Anthracite In- 
spection District, Nanticoke, Pa. 


Poca- 


Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor American 

Fuel Co., Denver, Colo. 

J. J. Moore, Thomas Elevator Co., Chicago, Ill. 
C. Law Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal Coke 

Corpn., Cresson, Pa. 

uncan, Jr., Supt., 

Co., Inc., Greenville, Ky. 
H. H. Elkins, Elim Grove Mining Co. of Ohio, 

oO. 

H. F, Nash, Oakdale Coal Co., Denver, Colo. 
John J. Moore, Thomas Elevator Co., Chicago. 
Jas. Needham, General Manager, St. Pau! Coa! 

Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. G. Morris, G. S. Coal Mines, Republic Iron & 

Steel Co., Sayreton, Ala. 

M. A. Kendall, Chief Engineer, Stephens-Adamson 

Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 

Warren R. Roberts, Wrigley Building, Chicago, Lil. 
Rudolph H. Kudlich, Asst. to Chief Mechanical 

Engr., U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
Hubb Bell, Sales Chemist, U. S. Testing Co., 

$16 Hudson St., New York City 


Underground Power Transmission 
A. B. Kiser, Chairman 


Harry M. Warren, Electrical Engineer, D. L. & W. 
R. R., Scranton, Pa. 
W. A. Chandler, care of Hudson Coal Co., Scran- 


W. G. Duncan Coal 


ton, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, General Superintendent, P. & M. 
Dept., Cons. Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Carl Lee, Electrical Engineer, Peabody Coal Co., 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

L. C. Ilsley, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Bu- 
reau of Mines.) 

H. G. Conrad, American Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind.” 

Wm. Schott, Big Creek Coal Co., Chicago. 


Power Equipment 
K. A. Pauly, Chairman 
D. C. McKeeham, Box 913, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 
G. ~ ~aaaeaaed Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 


H. "Randolph, Cons. Engr., 2330 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. D. Kirk, Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
Wabash Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. W. E. Moore, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., E. Pittsburgh, 

R. L. Kingsland, Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 


W. Va. 

W. C. Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., Big Stone 
Gap, Va. 

J. T. Jennings, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

W. C. Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, III. 

O. P. Hood, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bureau 
of Mines, "Washington, D 

Graham Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Mann- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. J. Nicht, Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee, Wis. 

——? H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 

= Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas. 


woe J. Lide, Cons. Engr., Birmingham, Ala. 
Cc. D. Woodward, Chief Electrical Engineer Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 


Mine Timbers 
R. L. Adams, Chairman 
N. A. Barnhart, Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
B. C. Collier, Cement-Gun Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Geo. T. Stevens, Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 
George M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 
D. A. Stout, Mgr., Fuel Dept., Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 
Chas. N. Perrin, National weg Lumber 
Ass’n., 1100 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
G. — Rice, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


mt F. Holtman, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Assn., Washington, 
A. C. Irwin, Portland Cement Assn., Chicago. 
W. R. Peck, Black Diamond Collieries Co., Coak 
Creek, Tenn. 


Advisory Committee on Safety Codes 


S. W. Farnham, Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, [ll.— 
Representing Mining & Loading Equipment 


T. A. Parker, St. Louis Structural Steel Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.—Representing Underground 
‘Transportation 

. D. Tracy U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
"Pa. —Representing Mine Drainage. 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Birmingham, 
Ala.—Representing Power Equipment 

A. B. Kiser, Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.—Representing Underground Power Trans- 
mission 


METAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 


Charles A. Mitke, Bisbee, Ariz., Chairman 
N. B. Braly, General Manager, North Butte Min- 
ing Co., 14 W. Granite St., Butte, Mont. 
William B. Daly, Asst. General Manager, 
conda Copper Company, Butte, Mont. 
William Conibear, Inspector, Dept. of Safety, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 
H. C. Goodrich, 1408 Deseret Bank Bldg., Salt 


Lake City, Utah 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Douglas, 


Gerald Sherman, 
Ariz. 

Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chief Mech. 
Pickands Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Lucien Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich. 

O. McGrath, Shattuck Arizona Mining Co., 

Bisbee, Ariz. 

Forest Rutherford, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

Philip — Calumet & Arizona Mng. Co., War- 
ren, Ariz. 


Ana- 


Engr., 


Mine Drainage 


Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chairman. 

C. Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, 
Ce., Globe, Ariz. 

Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chief Mech. Engr., Pick- 
ands Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 

W. N. Tanner, _— Engr., Anaconda Copper 
Co., Butte, Mon 

oO. D. McClure, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpem- 
ing, Mich. 

G. L. Kollberg, Allis-Chambers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

H. T. Abrams, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 


Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
N. B. Braly, Chairman 
— B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, 
alif. 

Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Mine Dept., Cop- 
per Queen Br., Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

O. J. Egleston, Manager, U. S. Smelting, Refining 
& Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

C. S. Elayer, General Foreman, Arizona Commer- 
cial Mining Co., Globe, Ariz. 

J. A. Fulton, Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass 
Valley, Calif. 

L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 

H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Ocha Potter, Superintendent, Superior Division, 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. 

R. T. Murrill, Inspiration Cons. Copper Co., In- 
spiration, Ariz. 

— H. Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Boston, 


Old Dominion 


Milwau- 


ass. 
Charles Lees, Superintendent, Iron Cap Copper 
Co., Copper Hill, Ariz. 
Charles A. Smith, Mine Superintendent, Ray Cons. 
Copper Co., Ray, Ariz. 
Roy Marks, Stope Engineer, Box 1676, United 
Verde Exten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
sr * Hastings, 816 North Sixth Avenue, Phoenix, 
riz. 
Frank Aver, Mine Superintendent, Moctezuma 
Copper Co., Pilares De Nacozari, Sonora, Mex. 
W. G. Scott, Superintendent, Coronado Mines, Ari- 
zona Copper Co., Ltd., Metcalf, Ariz. 
Charles Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


Ill. 
A. S. Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City 
George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 


H. T. Walsh, V. P., Sullivan Machinery Co., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

R. A. Scott, S. Mgr., Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co.., 
Denver, Colo. 

Bruce Yates. Homestake Mining Co.. Lead, S. D. 

M. Van Siclen, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Inner Committee 
Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 


Frank Ayer, Superintendent, Moctezuma Copper 
Co., Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

H. Seamon, Drill Efficiency Engineer, ‘United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

Charles A. Smith, Superintendent, Ray Cons. Cop- 
per Co., Ray, Ariz. 

Arthur Notman, Superintendent, Copper Queen 
Br., Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

George Gilman, 125 Prescott St., E. Boston, Mass. 

H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Chicago, Il. 
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George A. Shaw, Efficiency Engineer, Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Co., Denver, Colo. 

L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Underground Transportation 
William B. Daly, Chairman 


George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspira. 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Andover Syverson, Chief Engineer, United Verd 
iExten. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

E. M. Morris, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda Cop. 
per Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

R. R. Boyd, Asst. Superintendent, Mine Dept, 
Copper Mining Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bis. 
bee, Ariz. 

T. K. Scott, Chief Engineer, Box 100, Miami Cop. 
per Co., Miami, Ariz. 

H. T. Hamilton, Manager, Moctezuma Copper Co,, 
Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

R. E. Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananes 
Cons. Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico, 
D. S. Calland, Managing Director, Compania d& 
Real del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, 

Mexico. 

Robt. H. Dickson, Chief Engineer, Calumet & Ari. 
zona Mining Co., Warren, Arizona 

Stanly A. Easton, Kellogg, Idaho 

John Kiddie, Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Arig 

Ole Hallingby, Lascelle Mine, Calumet & Heck 
Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 

C. A. Lantz, Gen’l Mgr., Cia de Santa Gertrudis, 
Pachuca, Mexico 

W. R. Crane, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Birming.- 
ham, Ala. 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 


J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, Arizona Copper 
Company, Morenci, Ariz. 

Orr Woodburn, Safety First Director, Globe-Miami 
District, Globe, Ariz 

A. A. Krogdahl, Safety Engineer, Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co., Virginia, Minn. 

Guy J. Johnson, Safety Engineer, Homestake Min- 
ing Company, Lead, S. Dak. 

H. J. Rahilly, Superintendent, Mine Fire & Hy. 
draulic Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company, Butte, Mont. 

Byron O. Pickard, District Mining Engineer, Bu 
reau of Mines, Berkeley, Calif. 

C. W. Moon, Safety Inspector, Phelps-Dodge Cor. 
poration, Bisbee, Ariz. 


Steam Shovel Equipment 
H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 


Robert E. Tally, General Superintendent, United 
Verde Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 

G. W. Barnhart, Manager, San Francisco Branch, 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

C. B. Lakenan, General Manager, Nevada Cons 
Copper Co., McGill, Nev. 
. G. S. Anderson, Mining & Metallurgical Engi- 
neer, Hurley, N. Mex. 

T. A. Snyder, Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

George Mieyr, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Aris. 

M. Curley, Gen’! Supt., New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ajo, Arizona. 


Mine Ventilation 
Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 


A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons 
Copper Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Aris. 

D. Harrington, care Bureau of Mines, Denver, 

Norman G. Hardy, Chief Mechanical Engineer, 
Smelter Dept., Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Aria 

W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, ean 

Robert N. Bell, State Mine Inspector, Boise, Idaho 

F. L. Stone, care General Electric Co., Schenee- 

be 

egrand, Engineer, Phelps 
Dodge Corp., Douglas, Ariz. 
O. K. Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N, Y. 
Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, Calv- 
met and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Aris. 
A. S. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating —, 
ment Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
1375, Butte, Mont. 

Walter C. Browning, Magna Copper Company, 
Superior, Ariz. 


Mechanical Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 


H. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio 

J. H. Hensley, Mine Superintendent, Miami Cop 
per Company, Miami, Ariz. 

H. DeWitt Smith, Superintendent of Mines, United 
Verde Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

William Whaley, General Manager, Myers-Whaley 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 

E. E. Whitely, Calumet & Arizona Mining Co. 
Warren, Ariz. 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY. Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL Bituminous 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 


Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1 1-4 in. screened 


Fairmont Quemahoning Indiana County 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: Baltimore Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 1922 


“The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1923—(Continued) 


Karl Baumgarten, U. S. Bureau of Mines, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Douglas C. Corner, 1003 Federal Res. Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

. E. Barneveld, U. S. Bureau of Mines, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

H. G. Washburn, Flat River, Mo. 

G. R. Jackson, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Negau- 
nee, Mich. 

Cc. L. Kohlhaas, Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 

Ward Royce, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Houghton, Mich. 

H. H. Tallboys, Lake Superior Loader Co., Duluth, 

inn. 


Mine Timbers 
Gerald Sherman, Chairman 


W. G. McBride, General Manager, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 

Ira B. Joralemon, Asst. General Manager, Calumet 
& Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

Felix McDonald, Mines Superintendent, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

John Kiddie, Division Superintendent, Arizona 
Copper Company, Morenci, Ariz. 

inp Boyd, Manager, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, 

riz. 

T. Evans, General Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper 
Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico 

C. L. Berrien, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 

George M. Hunt, Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 

G. R. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 

R. R. Hornor, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Clarksburg, 
W. Va. 


Dudley F. Holtman, National Lumber Mfers. 
Assn., Washington, D. C 


Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 


L. S. Cates. General Mgr., Utah Copper Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

J. C. Dick, Dooly Block, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

H. H. Miller, General Auditor, Hercules Mining 
Co., Wallace, Idaho 

7m) L. Norton, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Douglas, 

riz. 

Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer, Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 

L. K. Diffenderfer, Treasurer, Vanadium Corp., 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

George Young, Cananea, Sonora, Mexico 

H. B. Fernald, 54 Wall St., New York City 


Milling and Smelting Practices and Equipment 
Forest Rutherford, Chairman 


J. O. Ambler, Phelps Dodge Corpn., Clifton, Ariz. 

Herman C. Bellinger, Vice-Pres., Chile Explora- 
tion Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. 

P. P. Butler, Smelter Supt., Phelps Dodge Corpn., 
Douglas, Arizona. 

Allan og prot of Mills, Homestake Mining 

o., Lead, S. D. 

Harry A. Clark, Smelter Supt., Calumet & Ari- 
zona Mining Co., Douglas, Aris. 

Arthur Crowfoot, Mill Supt., Phelps Dodge Corpn., 
Morenci, Ariz. 

F. L. Flynn, Toltec Club, El Paso, Texas. 

G. W. Prince, Smelter Supt., United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Clemenceau, Ariz. 

Guy R. Ruggles, Supt. of Mills, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Henry A. Tobelman, 138 Halsey St., Brooklyn, 


Methods of Mine Sampling 
Phillip D. Wilson, Chairman 


Guy Bjorge, 788 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Calif, 

E. L. Derby, Geologist, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co, 
Ishpeming, Mich. 

L. C. Graton, Professor of Geology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

MacHenry Mosier, Geologist, Clifton-Morenci Br,, 
Phelps Dodge Corpn., Morenci, Ariz. 

F. A. Linforth, Geological Dept., Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., Butte, Montana. 

Louis Reber, Chief Geologist, United Verde Cop. 
per Co., Jerome, Arizona. 

J. B. Tenney, Geologist, Copper Queen Branch, 
Phelps Dodge Corpn., Bisbee, Arizona. 

Morton Webber, 165 Broadway, New York City, 
T. Skewes Saunders, Consulting Engr., Univer. 
sity Club, Bucareli 35, Mexico City, Mexico, 

M. J. Elsing, Cons. Engr., Warren, Ariz. 

J. Kruttschnitt, Jr., American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., Tucson, Arizona. 

Albert Mendelsohn, Champion Copper Co., Paines- 
dale, Mich. 

R. W. Thomas, Ray, 
Arizona, 


Ray Cons. Copper Co., 


Joint Publicity Committee 
Representing Coal Mining Branch: 


Ralph Becker, Evanston, III. 

C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Representing Metal Mining Branch: 

Chas. F. Willis, Phoenix, Ariz. 

T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 
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ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Pittsburgh 
Seattle 


New York 


Salt Lake City 


ENDURINGLY EFFICIENT 


TRAYLOR 


ROD MILLS 


RE the most efficient because they deliver a 
granular product of more uniformity and in 
greater capacity than other types of mill. 


ASK FOR BULLETIN 103-J 


Traylor Engineering & Manufacturing Company 


Chicago 


Timmins, Ont., Canada 


tht. D 
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Los Angeles 


CASE OCT 4 
ROLLER BLARING. 


— — Bowser 


LEMING 


Self-Aligning, Hyatt Roller-Bearing 


Journal Boxes 


Our Re-equipment Plan will interest you because it will 
save hundreds of dollars worth of your plain bearing 
wheels and axles from the scrap pile. 


Let us tell you how much it will cost to re-equip with 
Hyatt Roller Bearings as applied with Fleming-Hyatt 
Self-Aligning Journal Boxes. 


Let us re-equip a trial car—just mail a print or a tew 


J.R. FLEMING & SONS’ CO. 


pg 
A 


TOP BEARING PLATE WITH SHOCK 
FELT 


ARLE, 40 70 50 CARBON 


V 


specifications of the car 


SCRANTON, PA. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


~ Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 14 Lehigh Coal and Navigation 37 
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Connellsville Mfg. and Mine Supply Co................. 27 Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical Co................... 6 

Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co................... 11 Stonehouse Steel Sign Company..................-cc00- 30 
15 Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Company......... 16 
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Irvington Smelting and Refining Works................. 29 Wilmot Engimeering Comipamy 29 
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DAILY 


INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


service that is indispensable if you 
are a mine executive. 


A daily chronicle of all mining news 
emanating from the National 
Capital — the place that controls 
your business destiny. 


This service is now being issued to a 
large clientele, thoroughly satisfied 
with its value, at a cost trivial to 
the importance of the information. 


For full information write : 


THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


SUITE 841 MUNSEY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


February, 1923 
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| When in Washington | Let us be of Service 


MEMBERS CONFERENCE ROOM 


At Your Disposal—Any or All 


‘The Tax Divistes | Division of Mineral Tariffs 


| 
Bureau of Mining Economics 
| Information Service Division 


Proper Contact Government 
| Standardization Division 
| Departments || OF 
x | Precious & Rare Metals Division 
| Legal Division | 
| | 
The Mining Congress Journal 
Library 
| Stenographic Service | | Hotel Reservations 
* 
The American Mining Congress 
| Munsey Building Washington, D. C. 
| 
| Admission Fee . . . $15.00 | | Organized, 1898 
| Annual Dues... . 10.00 | 24 Years of Service 
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| | 
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qne Jeffrey yenufec tur ng company, 
Columbus, ohio. 

following 18 record of yettrey 

mine: 
4 one 7 ton motors, = 
no field coils average 
ponies overone= quarter tires 

with practically po exp 
hneulege 2 ™4+%- 
and controll ing meteriel 
Yours very tray. 


theyll 


generel 


fe have two 
been no ermetur 


HE Clover Fork Coal Co. 
naturally well pleased 
with the performance of their 
locomotives, but as a matter of 
fact, Jeffrey Locomotives have 
proved their dependability, ca- 
pacity, and low maintenance 
costs so conclusively that a list 
of satisfied users is practically a 
“Blue Book” of the Mining 
Industry. 
There’s a type of Jeffrey Standard Loco- 


motive for any haulage conditions. Will 
you tell us about your requirements? 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 


958-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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